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THE SYMBOLS OF PYTHAGORAS, 


TH life and main opinions of 
Pythagoras are too well known 
to require a delineation of them. 
[t is also knowo, that he conden- 
wd the essence of his doctrine .in- 
t short sentences, which, like the 
inscription On the licentiate’s tomb, 
a recorded by Le Sage, wonld 
em mere comimon-place to the su- 
perficial observer, but to the ini- 
uated, or the reflecting, conveyed 
gniden instruction. 

This manner of facilitating the 
conveyance, as well as remembrance 
of maxims useful for the ‘guidance 
of life, seems to have been very 
general among the sages of anti- 
quily. 
a its name imports, a collection of 
sich maxims; and all the oriental 
writers on moral or religious sub- 
jects, are remarkable for the adop- 
ton of this proverbial form. The 
(reeks, then the Hebrews and the 
Persians, with their kindred nations, 
coincided in this condensed exhi- 
hition of practical wisdom, and this 
coincidence of nations little con .ec- 
ted with each other, is a strong 
proof that the practice was the 
olspring of unsuphisticated good 
tense. We, it is true, are much 
wiser than our ancestors, we there- 
fore scout from our presence any 
thing which bears the 4emblatice 
a proverb; we think it unbe- 
coming the refinement we boast of, 
to have any acquaintauce with such 
bomely wisdom; and, with due con- 
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The book of proverbs is, - 


tempt, we consign it to the valgar. 
In this instance we act in a man- 
ner most opposite to the ancients ; 
they dignified these. convenient 
compendiunis of wisdom} we stig- 
matize them: their philosophers ex- 
erted their talents in compressing 
the results of their experience into 
a portable compass: our men of 
wit consign them to ridicule by 
representing fools as the reposito- 
ries of them, and our men of fashion 
vote them out of society, and the 
utterers of them as bores. The mer- 
its of their diflerent modes of pro- 
ceeding may be determined by aid- 
verting to the characters of their 
respective patrons. In despite, how- 
ever, of the formidable reprobation 
they have incurred, we may regret 
that such pains have been taken 
to discountenance such a conveni- 
ent, stenographic method of jiaying 
up a store of wisdom. If it be use- 


‘ful to possess any general princi- 


ples for the guidance of our can- 
duct through life, and who will deny 
ii? that atility must be heightened 
by giving a facility to the storing 
of them, and bringing them forth 
when occasion required, Such seems 
to have been the opinion of those 
who were esteemed wise among 
the ancients, and though some mo- 
dern sneerer should be inciined to 
rank the advocate of such a prac- 
tice with Saocho Panca, and the 
interjocutors in Dean Swift’s polire 
conversation, he may stand forth and 
plead the example of many, at least 
as wise as his objectors. 

The illustrious Pythagoras, ac- 
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quainted with all the learning of 
his time, and supposed the inzen- 
tor of that system, the revival of 
which conferred such honour on 
Copernicus, did not think it beneath 
his dignity to compress his precepts 
thus for his disciples. These sym- 
bols, asthey were termed, he seems 
to have formed on the model of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic, with the dif- 
ference of depicting with words, 
what they depicted with figures. 
Many of them remain to this day, 
affording a tempting nat for exposi- 
tors to crack. I shall select a few 
for the amusement of your readers, 
and request the favour of their assis- 


tance in the attempt to develope their _ 


meaning. As these symbols were 


intended for the instruction and guid- 
ance of disciples only, they must, 
of course, have differed from the 
wise sayings of other philosophers 
by their studied ambiguity. 


The 
interpretation of them, therefore, 
is open to every one; and should 
the one which we may present, dif- 
fer from that of any correspondent, 
we need not wonder, as the Pytha- 
yoreans themselves in after ages 
were found to differin opinion. In 
order that the first on our list, may 
have a fuir discussion, it will be ne- 
cessary, asthe learned reader will 
see, to present it in Greek charac- 
ters 
1st Symbol, 
Zvyor pen omseSairt. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of 
some, the obvious translation of 
these words is, “ Transgress, or ex- 
ceed not the balance.” Let us 
commence our inquiries into the 
meaning of the Symbols with this, 
which seems to present its mean- 
ing under a thinver veil than most 
of the others. We need not hesi- 
tate in explaining this, as -a_pre- 
cept enjoining in the first instance, 
an equability of temper, and fur- 
ther, a due weighing of every con- 
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cern of our lives. To fact, thas 
gure is so generally recognized aj 
adopted, that in expressing oungdy 
on the duties of consideration 
forethought, we find it difficak y 
avoid constant allusions to jt 
We shall not be deemed guiy 
it is hoped, of the absurd part, 
ity for which commentators are 
torious, when we urge the exo) 
lence and extensive applicablenes 
of this precept: in truth, its qa 
lifications need no trompeting » 
recommend it. Even those, we 
show their imperfect knowledge 
it, by a limited use of it, alls 
it to have a ‘superior claim toe 
tention. It may seem paradoxial 
to charge any with an_ impertet 
understanding of a precept so plais 
and brief. Yet it is even so: this 
precept, like every other, which 
scribes our duty, is applauded, whi 
contemplated in theory ;. all read 
ly acknowledge, that reason should 
use her balance, and appoint t 


‘each his due. ‘This we all conwm 


to, for ourselves, while we can cor 
sider it theoretically, and for other, 
in every case; but when tempt 
tion or the passions are astir, ¥ 
think ouly of balancing our om 
interests and feelings, and 
forget that the duty is 
We are not to put all into ourom 
scale; we are bound to endeavor 
at putting an equal weight im 
each scale, and to consult for 
neighbour as for ourselves. 
A philanthropic vistonary & 
indulge himself in many an iit 


esting scene of tancy’s “draught, 
he were to give his fancy 2 


and send her to range through 
with the power of weighing @ 
bis due. We should then enjop * 
least ip injagination, the ee 
and depression of .maty 9 
What, tor exainple, would be met 
gratifying, than, having W! 
tlight to famed Utopia’s 
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sehold oppressive ministers degra- 
ie to oS the slaves. ofa people 


they had 


great. to scrape together where- 
vital to pay the taxes, which, 
x ministers they had only laid on, 
oot felt?* to see principals turried 
isto deputies, and deputies into prin- 
cipals; to see services rewarded, 
unl idleness dismissed with con- 
apt; to see the meritoriously, but 
sbecurely laborious, sought out and 
igvested with honours, which are 
now worn by the forward, bustlin 
worthless, This is a theme which 
night well invite to indulge our 
fucy on, even to excess; but it 
miy be better to come back to the 
world of realities; and, as we can 
sot go forth with the wished for 
power of settling matters with such 
a balance, strive to use the balance 
of reason given us, and inculcate 
the use of 1t on others. It would 
not be amiss, perhaps, to recom- 
wend it to the attention of your 
correspondents, Solon, S. E, and A. 
ad in short to all, who attempt to 
igure as disputants, with the mis- 
ukea notion, (as it would seem 
irom their language) that hard 
words are essential to discussion, 
From it they might learn, that 
their differences, though interest- 
‘ting to themselves, cannot very 
deeply interest others, and that the 
me and pages given up to the ex- 
pression of them, could be employ- 
© more profitably. 

I shall conclude this with the 


“la my geal to reward the really 
Pp I A fallen into the absurdity 

‘commending an arrangement that 
wold be like faking a burthen from 
=v thoulder to place it on the other. 
a méfits of both would be bétter ad- 
~ Perhaps, by permitting those who 

now deputies to remain in office, and 
wrone, the Principals elseewhither, to dis- 
thon acquiréd expettness in the art 
“Sy wthing and receiving pay for it. 
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symbol next in order, which I shall 
present without any comment, as I 

rpose reserving my opinion of 
its meaning for another communi- 
cation, and hope, that in the mean 
time it may prove a tub to the 
whale. and divert the rising wrath 
of those whom I have ventured, 
and | think not unjustly, to re- 
prove. 

Emi yoinzos py xadice. 
“Do not sit upon a bushel.” 
MYSTIS¢ 


—_—_—_— 
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"IN PRISON AND YE VISITED ME.” 


T? visit the prisoner is one of 
those acts by which Christian- 
ity assures us we particularly recom- 
mend ourselves to the favour of the 
Almighty. Howard fulfilled this 
duty ina most exemplary manner. 
—In the beautiful language of Burke 
“he visited ali Europe, not to survey 
the sumptuousness of palaces or 
the stateliness of temples, not to 
make accurate measurements of 
the remains of ancient grandeur, nor 
to form a scale of the curiosity 
of modern art, not to collect me- 
dals or collate manuscripts, but 
to dive into the depth of dun- 
geons; to plunge into the infec- 
tion of hospitals, to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and _ pain, 
to take the guage and dimensions 
of misery, depression, and con- 
tempt, to remember the forgotten, 
to attend to the neglected, to vie 
sit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distresses of all men 
in all countries. [lis plan was ori- 
ginal; asfull of genius as of hu- 
manity, it was a voyage of disco- 
very, a circum-navigation of cha- 
rity: already has the benefit of 
his labour been felt more or Jess in 
every country.” This noble eu- 
logy is not less true than desery- 
ed though the latter part of it is 
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not so strictly fulfilled as the friends 
of humanity could wish. Neild, 
who, with a benevolence and per- 
severance not inferior to those of 
Howard, visited recently the prisons 
in Great Britian, found much mi- 
sery and oppression, and in some 
places an ignorance of, and in o- 
thers a scandal us inattention to 
those humane regulations enacted 
from time to time by the legisla- 
ture for the comfort and protec- 
tion of prisoners. Those who wish 
further information on this interest- 
ing subject, wall find the commu. 
nications I allude to inserted in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of 1807, 
ina series of letters from Neild to 
Dr. Lettsom. These exeriions how- 
ever, though not adequate to the 
removal of. all‘ the grievances that 
exist, have been of essential service. 
Sir Richard Phillips, when sheriff 
tothe city of London, made many 
salutary refpims in the gaol there, 
and Gow the exertions of the Right 
Hon. Mr. Pole in Dublin, much 
advantage will necessarily arise— 
Almost all the new prisons that 
have heen erected, ate bujlt on 
Howard's plan, and are consequent- 
ly adapted not merely to the safe 
custody but to the well beng of 
the confined, and from the general 
information that has gone forth up- 
ou the subject, we may reasonably 
expect that the horrid apparatus 
of dungeons is for ever abolished, 
and that prisoners will henceforward 
enjoy the privileges of light and air, 
and be lodged in dry and properly 
ventilated apartments. With re- 
spect then to the internal econo- 
my of prisons much has been ac- 
complished, though much remains 
to be done ; and yet it would have 
been fortunate for human nature 
if the exertions of those individuals, 
who have from time to time en- 
deavoured to. raise cur penal code, 
had been ecually successful, | But 


the theory of Beccaria, the 
ments of Blackstone, the exams 
of America, the eloquence of Dey 
ning and the recent amiable ae 
liberal zeal of sir Samuel Romily, 
have all equally failed in prope. 
tioning punishments to crimes, Ty 
every attempt of this nature 
lumus leges Angliz  mutari” hy 
been the short reply. H 
would it have proved for the cm 
stitution if the same inflexibility 
in other instances had existed, a 
that the governing powers hado» 
ly relaxed in this case ; where tle 
national advantage was so materi. 
ly concerned, and the sacrifece d 
so many lives was so essentially 
involved. Under such circumsa 
ces itis doubly incumbent on ind 
viduals to endeavour to pailiates 
mischief which they cannot eve 
and to apply such remedies as my 
alleviate the complicated sufferings 
that arise out of this chaos of me. 
cy and severity, of tears and 
blood, ‘The reform which has bees 
established in Londen, under the 
auspices of the Philantropbic » 
ciety, and in Dublin as an apjee 
daye to the house of Industry, be 
been of infinite service in pron 
ing for the. children of felons, ui 
preventing their following the de 
perate vices of their parents; te 
for those parents an_ establishes 
is sti!] more imperiously demap 
ed, where he who has been the im 
mate of a prison may seek a ft 
and obtain assistance and empley 
ment till a course of honest 
duct at length renders him fit ® 
the association of the  vil0™ 
There is not upon ‘the face of te 
earth a more desolate or tulf 
tiable object than the 1 - 
turned out from a gaol Upe 
world; the prejudice of his ey 
creatures strong against bil; 
who that knews the fatal y 
of evil communication vp 
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vert and mind will admit Aim 
sithin his doors, who has been for 
oouths exposed to Its depravation : 
3] means of acquinng an lon- 
at liveliliood thus Cut off what 
wiivins but a recurrence to the 
ame depredations, which originally 
broaght him to the prison, and 
vill aext probably conduct him 
wt of it’ to the gallows. T am 
fully persuaded that if the trath 
vere known, many men and wo- 
wea wader the circumstances I de- 
vtibe have been driven to the pers 


vetration of the most horrid crimes - 
fom not knowing where to obiaina- 


wersel of food, or shelter from the 
iclemency of the season, To eb- 
tain food, shelter, and employment 
fur these wretched outcasts, is the 
biect of my present appeal ; and 
] put it to the common humanity 
of the commonest mind, whether 
z wore useful establishment ever 
yet existed than one which would 
ilord a refuge to the poor stig- 
matzed being, that is ready to 
perish, and has not the usual claims 
0 his favour upon human com- 
miseration. 

Not that I would be understood 
# tfecommending a plan that in- 
volved any thing like compulsion, 
I would merely open the door to 
repentance and contrition, and give 
these, and there are many such in 
who the latent principles of worth 
stil continue operative, an oppor- 
tinity of atoning by their industry 
for the wouuds they have inflicted 
society. They should be fur- 
mehed with immediate employ- 
Went, and their wages be expended 
eS eghhh them food, raiment and 
mag: an arrangement might al- 
© be nade to remove them trom 


eae , ; 
the immediate scene vt Aheir crime’ 


re their shame ; by which means 
7 ir amendment would be less lia- 
“€ to interruption from the seduc- 


Ona Refuge 


’ . . . nd 
98 of their former associates, or 
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the reproaches of those whom they 
had injured. —OFf the male offend 
ers | am aware many are taken 
away to the army and nary: buat 
the females still remain to be pro 
vided for, and surely an object 
more deserving compassion never 
solicited relief, than a woman thus 
sttuated——-prostitution and = petty 
thefis are «their only resources, 
which they do not merely perpe- 
trate themselves, but aliare the 
young and the inexperienced, and 
thus spread to an Wdefinite extent 
the commission of every enormity. 
I-repeat it--I would have no com- 
pulsion-—I would merely have a no- 
tice posted on the walls of the pri- 
son and the sides of the dock, sta- 
ting that those who, after their libe- 
ration, were inclined to labour, 
would be’ furnished with employ- 
ment or assisted in such other 
manner os the circumstances of 
their case might appear to demand 
—this would be amply sufficene 
for all the purposes of true hu- 
manity : i wotld afford a shelrer 
for those who really deserved one, 
and peihaps be the-blessed means 
of restoriay Wany to God end to 
society. 

Every motive urves us to con 
tribute to such ao. establishment. 
Do we wish to unitate the feun- 
der of our religion, let us like him 
feel and provide for the sinner. 
“Tam not seot,” he exclaims, “ but 
to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel,” and agai, * ibe son of 
man is come to save that which 
was lost.” “ low think ye, if a 
man have a hundred sheep, and 
one of them le pone astray, doch 
he Not leave ihe hinety aud 
nine, and go into the mountains, 
to seek that which is gone astray ”’ 
Such is the divine tendency of the 
faith we projess; and if there Le 
any amengst us who have trod 
the paths vi errer, and like the 
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prodigal are perixhing with hunger, 
shall we not give him a refuge? 
Shall we not, while yet he is a 
great way off see him, and have 
com paasion on him and rou and 
meet hin, before despair prompt 
him to the coaymission of new 
enormities, and harden his heart 
to the feelings of sympathy and 
the consciousness of compassion ? 
or do we wish to promote the 
public good, isthere a way more 
effectual than arresting the pro, 
gress of vice and limiting Us cone 
tamination ? or do we desive the 
applause of an approving con- 
science ? there are no means so 
certain of procuring it, as in this 
way, like the forgiwing father in 
the parable,’ making merry and 
being glad,”’. fer can there be a 
purer source of joy than “ that this 
our brother who was dead, is alive 
again; who was last, is found.” 
1 recommend this essay to your 
widely extended miscellany 1 the 
strong hope that it will meet the 
eye of some who are able as well 
as willing to lav the foundations 
of such an establishment as I 
have recommended: the first ex. 
pense will be but small, noe can 
the disbursements in any event be 
considerable, as those only ean 
become objects of its protection 
who are willing to assist theme 
selves. I shall only add, that so 
thoroughly am I persuaded of the 
utiliiy of such a scheme, I pledge 
myscit to subscribe towards its 
suppert an annual contribution 
from the moment I can ascertain 
that there is a reasonable chance 

of its permament establishment 
Ww. lL. 

— 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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NINTH REPORT PROM THE COMMIS, 


SIONERS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCAs 
TION, IN IRELAND. | 


To his Grace, Charles Duke of Riv 
mond and gpa Sc. Lod Lig. 
tenant general, an Reneral goveray 
of Freland, 


VAY IT PLEASE YOUR Grace, 


WWE the undersigned Comtuigigg, 

ers, appointed for inquiring iq 
to the several funds and revengy 
granted by public or private dong, 
tions for the purposes of educatiog 
and into the state and condition 
all schools upon public or charitable 
found>tions, in Ireland, beg leavety 
lay before your grace our reporyp, 
on the schools founded by Eraymy 
Smith, Esquire. 

The governors of the school 
founded by Erasmus Smith, wey 
erected into a corporation by a char, 
ter of Charles the second, graniel 
in the year 1669 The charter m 
Cites that rasmus Smith, Esq. had 
intended to erect five grammar schools 
in Ireland, and endow them with co 
venient maintenance for schoolmay 
ters, and to make provisions for abe 
charitable uses. ‘That on due cons 
deration of \the necessity of setthng 
a more liberal maintenance for the 
schoolmasters, and making 
for clothing poor children and bind 
ing them out apprentices, he bad 
thought fit to reduce the five intent 
ed schools to three, but yet to cont. 
nue and settle the sanie lands and 
tevements, which were intended fer 
the maintenance of five schools and 
other charitable uses, to be a petpe 
tual revenue for maintaining tint 
schools, and for carrying on the ¢he 
ritable ‘uses aforesaid, ‘That 9 bill 
for this purpose had been 
and inane to England undet 
the great seal of Ireland, but bed 
not yet passed into law. ‘That ipa 
suance of the acts of settlements 
ex; lanation, certain persons nemin 
ted in the latter as trus the 
said Erasmus Smith, did, for him 
and on his behalf, in the year 1064, 
present their petition to the commr 
sioners for executing the act of 
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neat, setting forth, that under the 
wtol explanation they were entitled 
w the several lands, tenements and 
hereditaments mentioned inthetr said 
pe tion, under certain trusts and li- 
nitations, and praying an adjudica- 
tog thereof, and a certificate ef the 
commissioners, in order to their pas- 
sing patent for the same. Phat the 
aamissioners did accordingly certi- 
fyand declare that the said lands, 
ke, had been seized and sequestered 
ea account of the rebellion in 1641, 
aod thereby vested in the crown ; 
aod that the same were assigned and 
wtapart to the said Erasmus Smith, 
or those under whom he elaime.l, for 
their respective adventures, bouda fi- 
de paid for lands forfeited in Ireland, 
and did therefore adjudge and decree 
that the said trustees were lawfully 
entitled to the said lands, tenements 
and hereditaments, according to the 
tenor of two acts of the 16th and 
ith of Charles the firat. ‘That the 
wid trustees had, in consequence, 
obtained letters patent under the 
great seal of Ireland, yranting tothe.n 
the said lands, &c. on the several 
(rustsand intents therein mentioued, 
aad among others, that they should 
receive the profits of the said lauds, 
and employ them for the aforesaid 
charitable uses, until a Corporation 
thould be legally erected and esta- 
blihed, under the name of « [he 
Yernors of the schools founded by 
us Smith, Esq.” and that when 

wh a corporation should be erected, 
the said trustees should convey the 
‘mentioned in the letters patent 

to the said corporation and their suc- 
rea forever, to the uses and trusts 
fet Meutioned, and that Erasmus 
me fn since presented a petition 
mth sen” prayiug the erection of 
i agai Che charter then 
Seth ce ace grants to Erasmus 
aan ” tirs, executors, &c, fuil 
s Hence and authority to esta- 
“SS lbree free gtammar schools, oe 
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in Drogheda, another in Galway, 
and the third in Tipperary ; and en- 
powers him during his life, and after 
his decease, or during his sickness 
orabsence fron Ireland, the gover- 
nors of the said schools or any seven 
of them, (the weasurer being one,) to 
place so many, not exeeediag twen- 
ty poor children, in each or any of 
them, as shall seein coavenient, be- 
sides the chiidren of Erasmas Sinith’s 
tenants, who are not limite! to any 
fumber; and directs the appoint- 
ment of a schoolmaster and user to 
each school, whu are to teach writ- 
ing and accounts, the latin, groek 
and hebrew tongues, aud to fit their 
scholars for the university if desired : 
It then procee.js to incorporate thir- 
ty-two persons by name (of whom 
the primate, the archbishop of Dab- 
lin, the chancellor, the three chief 
judges and the provost for the time 
being are always to be seven) into 
one body politic and corporate, to 
be called, “ The governors of the 
schools founded by Erasmus S.nith, 
es}.” They and the survivors of 
them, and such as should from tine 
to time be elected, to make up the 
said number, to bea corporation tor 
eve), with power to purchase and hold 
lands, &c. to sue an:t be sued, to use 
aconmun seal, and to make leases 
for twenty-oae years aad no louger, 
aut that in possession only ant notin 
reversion, and without takin fine,, 
and atthe highest yearly re ats cat 
had been paid within seven years be- 
ture the making or renewing any such 
leases, At then directs, that vacan- 
cles among the governors are to be 
filled up within six month by elec- 
tion of the remaining governors, or 
the greater number of thein assern- 
bled fur that purpose. That Eras- 
musSinith, during his life, and alter 
his death, or durimg his abseuce or 
sickness, the governors Or any sevén 
of them, shall in the first instance, 
aud afierwards trom time to time as 
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vicaneies may ocenr, have power to 
Choose and ‘appotnt scho sinasters, 
ushers, scholars and officers for the 
sad free sehools, (such vacancies to 
be filled up within six months, or 
otherwise the king to elect) and to 
order, direct and visit, to place or 
displace, censure or panish the said 
masters, ushers and scholars, accord- 
ing to such rules an statutes as sha!l 
be devised and established by Eras- 
Saath during bis life, or after his 
death by the yvovernors, or any se- 
ven of them, to whom a power and 
authority to make such rules is ex- 
pressly grantel by the charter. And 
it further exe:npts the said masters, 
&c from anv other visitation; but 
directs, that both masters and ushers 
shall on their appointment be ap- 
proved by the archbishop or bishop 
of the diocese, on subscribng the 
two first canons 
Jreland. It further authorises the 
governorsto receive from Erasmus 
Sinith, his heirs, &c and from his 
trustees before mentioned, the se- 
véral lands, &e. granted to them by 
letters patent, and thereafter to be 
conveyed torbe governors, to be em- 
ploved for the maintenance of the 
said free schools, and the other cha- 
rable purposes aforesanl, chargea- 
ble however with the payment of 
one h madred poun 1s per annum 
to the governors of Christ’s Hos- 
prtal in’ Londoa; and also to pur- 
chase and receive any other lands, te- 
pements, &e, so as the same do not 
exceed two thousand pounds per an- 
num. Anedit directs atreasurer to be 
appointed annua'ly for receiving the 
rents thereol, who shall have six- 
pence in the pound on snch receipts, 
and account vearlh for the sums Te- 
eived and distributed by bim before 
he primate, the chancellor, and the 
hree chief judges, or any two of 
hem. It fixes the salary of the mas- 
ers at one hundred marks per an- 
wum, aud chat of the ushers at twen- 
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of the church of 
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ty pounds per ANNUM, provides s 
vearly rents of the lands amon 
three handred pounds her one 
and if they excced that amngp 4 
overplus is directed to he anche 
first, to repair and beaatify ¢ 
schools and schoo!-houses ; seeagh, 
to the establishment of an Hebs 
or other learned lecture in Tres 
Colleve at thirty pounds per ano 
thirdly, to the binding ou ¥ 
poor children to he a prenticn: » 


‘protestant masters, and to theds 


thing them while in the’ sched 
and tosuch other charitable ayes 
Erasmus Smith by deed or wi'l 
appoint. Lastly, the charter » 
provesand confirms certain rulesag 
orders drawn up and submitted by 
Erasmus Sinith, in his petition afr. 
said, for the reculation of the Scho 
and the conduct of the master » 
ushers, and restrains the govene 
from making rules, orders, or by. 
laws contrary to the same. 

In the tenth year of George tv 
first, an act was passed “lor t 
further application. of the rents a 
profits of the lands, &c. given b 
Erasmus Sinith, esq. for chants) 
usés,” which, after reciting the & 
position of the said rents and prey 
made by the charter of Charles tt 
second, and subsequently by the ¢ 
vernors in founding thirty-fivea 
bitions for poor students of T 
nity College, and that the said tyes 
how veilded a vearly surples . 
over and above the sams thi ® 
nually paid thereout, enacts, 
that three new fellowships shall 
established in the said college 
Secondly, two public lecturers, # 
oratory and history, and the 0 
of natural and experimental P* 
lisoph¢, with salaries ;' 
five pounds per annum. ' 
confines the foundation of the 
five exhibitions; and directs that 
shall be continued to the a 
holding the same till othe 
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roy led for, oF till they are of 
the danding of A. M. Fourthly, 
empowers the governors to apply 


the cash now in ther treasurer's 
bends to erect new buildings in the 
Colleze. Fifthly, it confirms an a- 
meement made by the 
sith the governors of the Binecoat 
Hospital in Dablin, to the following 
elect, “ that, in consiceration of the 
em of three hundred pounds gi- 
vena DY the governors of the schools 
w the governors of the hospital to- 
wards building an infirmary, pro- 
rion should be made in the hos- 
pital forthe reception of twenty bovs 
io he placed therein by the governors 
f the hospital schools, and maintain- 
elbythem atthe same rate with the 
ther boys, and to be apprenticed by 
them at their own expence, giving the 
ameapprentice fee that is paid by 
the governors of the hospital with the 
noys they apprentice; that the lord 
mayor, recorder, and two aldermen 
of the city of Dublin, to be chosen 
bv the governors ot the hospital, 
hall be 


vOVeErTOROrS 


stand 
te schools, and that four of the 
governors of the schools by them to 
be chosen, of whom the treasurer to 
Seone, shall be standing governors 
of the hospital.” = Sixthly, it autho. 
rizes and e nhpowers the vovernors to 
‘pply any further or future overplus 
arising irom a 'V imcrease of the rents 
and profits of their lands, towards 
me public Work, or use in the col- 
eve or bluecoat hospital, to the put- 
Wing Onl more poor children to school 
‘apprentices, and founding one or 
ae English schools whenever they 
iall think proper or convenient. 

In PUursuance of the powers thus 


ested in th 
; l in iit m the LOY eriors ha - 
vet A enabled, 


+e 
: OY the successive rises 


Ys Value of the lands couveve } 
wie, not only t p hu od se ver a} 
“Wiish sc} | : 6 . 
let. 4 W018 Li ditlerent parts of 
f ‘4 , but to ric rea .e the number 
“i gr i . 

‘MMar schools to four, and to 
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enlarge the appointments of the mas- 
ters and ushers. Phe additional 
grammar school is at Ennis, and the 
English schools at present established 
are at Nenagh, Tarbert aud Temple- 
derry, besides one on the Coombe in 
the city of Dublin, on a much lar- 
ger scale, and maintained at a con- 
siderable expence. ‘They have also 
added he number of boys 
maintained by ‘hem in the blaecoat 
hospital, endowed two new proles- 
sorships in trinity colieve with liberal 
salaries, and a further a) lowanee for 
assistants, and 
pointments of the 
tablished by the 1O:b 
first; and a charter baviog 
been erected in’ the net )ourhood 
of their lands, in the county of Sitzo, 
they contribute two hundred and fit- 
ty “pounds per annum towards the 
maintenance of that establishment, 
besides prevatling with one of their 
tenantsto let the master have four- 
teen acres of ground adjoining the 
school, at the same rent which he 
pays to the governors,* 

It appears from the rental of the 


fen to 


mereased the ups 


lecrurers there es- 
Creorge the 


schoo 


lands now in possession of the gover- 
nors, and which lands are siiuate in 
the counties of Limerick, Galway, 
Tipperary, Westmeath and Sligo (in- 
cluding a rent charge of one hun- 
dred pounds inthe county of Clare, 
anda fee farm of 2€25 per annum 
in the King’s ( ‘ounty,) that the year- 
ly rent payable therecut at May 
1808, amounied tosix thousand seven 
hundred and seveuteen pounds one 
shilling ; and that a rise in the coun- 
ty of Galway estate was to commesce 
from that period, amounting to eight 
bundred and sixty-seven pounds fif- 
teen shillings per annum. = Itfurther 
appears by the return of the register, 
(which together with a copy of che 
rental isherewith submitted to your 
mmo ——aae nn a. 

® The governors have also, in addition, 
given to this charter school for tseveral 
years past, seventeen acres of their lands 
adjoining it, RENT FREE. 
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rrace,) that the stated annual expen- 
diture of the governors (exclusive of 
repairs and buildings and treasurer 
and agent’s fees,) amounts at present 
to about four thousand pounds per 
annum. That, in consequence of 
thisexcess of income above the ex- 
penditure fora great number of years, 
and notwithstanding very considera- 
ble grants* of money from = time 
to time made for building and o- 
ther uses to Trinity College and 
the bluecoat hospital, so great an 
overplus has accrued, that the go- 
vernors have purchased government 
stock to the amount of six thou- 
sand pounds, in the five per cents, 
and twenty-nine thousand pounds 
in the three and an half per cents, 
producing an annual income, at 
this time of thirteen bundred and 
fifteen pounds, bye sides in the a- 
vent’s bands, on the Ist of May, 
1809, a balance of——. 


The aceymulation of so very large 
a surplus fund deserves, and has of 
late engaged the serious attention 
of the governors, whe are certain. 
ly called on to devise means of 
appropriating it, are eably to the 
provisions and injunctions of the 
charter and act of tenth of George 
the first. Some of their plans for 
thirs pucpose have been communt- 
ested to us by their register, and 
by such of the eorernors them- 
selves as are members of this board, 
‘They have resolved on founding 
an additional number of English 
schools, on a plan which bids fair 


© One of these grants to Trinity Col- 
lege was of no less a sum than eight 
thousand pounds British, for the purchase 
of the Library of Mr. Fagel, pensionary 
of Holland, who had removed it to Lon- 
don, on the invasion of that country by 
the French in the year 1794. A separate 
apartment has been fitted up for its re- 
ception in the college library, to which . 
it forms a splendid and most valuable 
addition. 
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to be generally and extensirg) 
useful, whenever ANY propriety y 
land is desirous of having One 
tablished on his estate ; provide 
the situation is otherwise eligi), 
the governors agree, On his em 
veying to them In perpetuity, , 
certain proportion of land, note, 
ceeding two acres, to Contribute , 
sum not greater than three by. 
dred pounds towards erecting , 
school-house thereon, and to gry 
an endowment to the master of thy. 
ty pounds per annum. Eleven me 
schools have been already appm. 
ved of by the governors, and ap. 
plications for many more have bee: 
received, and may be expected, % 
pecially if an act should be pas 
sed by the legislature for enlarging 
the powers of persons under se 
tlemeut to make conveyance of land 
for the purpose of endowing schools 
Thev have also’ determined 
building a new school-house at Ga. 
way, the plan and estimate fa 
which have been approved of; ani 
which with the expence of incl 
sing the ground, and other neces 
sary works, will not be complea. 
ed for less than between five aad 
six thousand pounds. — It has als 
been proposed by the treasurer, and 
is now under the consideration ¢ 
the governors, to grant a consider 
able sum to the govenors of the 
bluecoat hospital, towards com 
pleating the plain of its buildings 
and tor the repair of those alreay 
erected, Another extensive Englist 
school is also to be immediate) 
established in the city of Dubie 
on the plan of that alreacy men 
tioned. <A plot of ground mn “ 
Mark’s parish has -been taken 
the purpose; and a plan of 3 
building has been submited w% 
governors, but not yet approved 0 
and it is their intention to 

one or two more, as soon asp' 
per sites can be obtained, ™™ 
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and more populous districts 


srt 
The success of that 


the city. 
such has now been carried on 
- ome years on the Coombe, 
s such as to. encourage them in 
» institution of such establish- 
erate. Still, after all these propo- 
4 measures shall have been car- 
-j into effect, there will remain 


large and increasing surplus of 


ome, for which it is hoped the 
evernors will provide a timely 
ind adequate application, so as to 
wevent its ever again accumulating 
its present amount. 
To be Continued. 
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SN ATTEMPT TO ACCOUNT FOR THE 
ORIGIN OF THE IRISH. 


ted nom longa dies, quid non con- 
sumitis anni ? 

\ reviewing the annals of the 

original population of every 
wotry, whether rude or civilized 
xeed the former character has 
wee stigmatized all that we read 
.) there must needs be some mix- 
wre of doubt entertained with re- 
card to their authentic ity. Ever 
ance the confusion of tongues pre- 
ruled at the building of the Tower 
buhel (for prior to that time, 
‘laiguace was common among 
he then limited tribes) mankind 
“gan to settie in difkereut colo- 
“es, their progeny multiplied, their 
umbers daily increased, and the 
“uty of speech, with muitipli- 
"ed sorts of it, soon extended 
‘aunberless tracts of the habi- 
ie sl be. In some manner like 
» did mankind, afier the ani- 
“Sl inundation of the werld, dis- 
“Sguish themselves into several 
. or col nies; and the pla cs 
we) had hitherto lived in tovether, 
""€ grown too strait for them, 
Was acreed upon, which Way 
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each several tribe or colony should 
steer its course, beginning with 
the countries that were next them, 
and designing to proceed further 
and further as the increase of their 
several companies should require. 
But, in process of time, accords 
ing as the human race enlarged 
in their primitive numbers, some 
contented themselves with the spon- 
taneous produce of the earth, such 
as herbs, plants, &c. to be expos- 
ed to the inclemency of the sea- 
sons, the injuries of the air, the 
ravages of wild beasts, and some- 
times to hunger and cold ; and to be 
compelled to take shelter in sub- 
terraneous caves, formed without 
manual art or dexteritys; whilst 
others, again, not willing to con- 
form to this mode of subsistence, 
chose to emigrate as a_banditti, 
intu foreign districts, to live up- 
on the preduce and industry of 
their neighbours, Sometimes, howe 
ever, if the country had been stor- 
ed with inhabitants of the same 
institutions, customs, and laws ; in 
a word, if they bore a pretty exact 
resemblance to one another, a sort 
of boud, or union would be imme- 
diately formed between them, - for 
the most part through interest and 
self-defence, in order to continue 
without hurt in these possessions, 
or to protect themselves from the 
fury of their contending adversa- 
ries. Hence it follows, that they 
would be more susceptible of trans- 
mitting their name and transactions, 
to succeeding ages. For instance, 
in England, though the ancient Bri- 
tons were so harrassed and oppressed 
by the invasions of their northern 
neighbours the Scots and Picts, 
as to solicit a speedy assistance from 
the Saxons, a warlike people, imha- 
biting the north of Germany, which 
last did not long remain in tranquil 
possession of the kingdom, till they 
were vanquished by the Dines 
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a robust and enterprising people, 
who had long infested the northern 
seas by their perpetual piracies, 
and were afterwards succeeded by 
the Normans, under the command 
of their leader, William; yet lL 
say, considering all this continued 
scene of desolation and terror, some 
of its primeval inhabitants sur- 
vived the wreck of their oppres- 
sors. 

From the view now. given, 
which is no more than superficial, 
it is alone evident, that in every 
country io the universe, the yesti- 
ges of its antique and primitive 
owners, may, in some form or 
other be traced. But our main 
poiat in question now jis, who were 
the original inhabitants of Ireland, 
and by what means came THEY 
there ? 

But before we enter into this 
inquiry, it is proper to advance 
the following observations: First, 
That by penetrating into distant 
ages of antiquity, no certain or plau- 
sible documents can be relied on, 
concerning the truth or falsehood 
of any particular nation; for in 
the words of Vir il, “ Avi longin- 
qua volet mutare vetustas.” Second- 
ly, ‘That as mankind were once 
in a state of barbarism and uncivi- 
lization, very few traces of refine- 
ment and veracity can be expect- 
ed to come through such a chap- 
nel, ‘Thirdly, From which we in- 
fer, that whenever advanced to a 
higher degree of bodily perfection 
and mental improvement, they 
are willing to represent their ge- 
nuime ancestry in a6 illustrious a 
point of view as possible. 

It is therefore apparent, that 
im tracing the history of any 
country, fiction may assume a real 
appearance of truth, and light be 
involved in the gloomy regions of 
obscurity. Besides, in the present 
case, it is a fact to which many 


of the Irish. [D.. 


candid minds will CONSENt, the 
to explore the true origin of 
Trish is attended with fnuch dap 
ness and difficulty, even 
almost impracticable, as it 

be to form a direct and tegiy 
path through the great Desn¢ 
Cobi, in, Chinese Tartary, of 
inclose the sea within . ceriaip |. 
mits. But overlooking such & 
stacles, let us adduce the oping 
of some writers, recent and ances, 
and, if within the compass of 
power, point out their defects, a 
admit only of those that are me 
congenial to the general unim 
of history. 

By some historians, then, hr 
land is supposed to have been pe. 
pled from Spain, which subjewi 
the inhabitants to a state of te 
meanest servitude. But from mar 
circumstances they appear to 
had .the same origin in com 
with their neighbours, and ti 
this -country was first pe 
from Scythia and Sarmatia, 
the nation of the Scythians™ 
always reckoned very anciemt, 
by some as of more remote 
quity that Egypt, which was 
the nurse and parent of avts 
of superstition. 

Wherefore then, were 
be admitted that the 
(who were a colony that 
there, from Spain, and | 
the Pheenician ae © and 
ters, about five hundred 
before the Christian &m% 
the first inhabitants of Erin 
one circumstance we cat 
without hesitation, that like" 
the Irish were onee a peop 
in the hunter or she m0 , 
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not attending to the arts 
merce, civilization, nor 
neither plowing their 

constructing houses, . 
habitations, but always ™ 
their flocks and herds, 
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to waader through uncul- 
tivated deserts. Like them also, 
they lived upon milk aad honey, 
ts, vegetables and various other 
naiural productions of their soil, 
The use of wool, and clothes, was 
in a great measure, if not altogether, 
aaknown tothem; and being some- 
times pinched by iinmoderate coid, 
and other inconveniencics, arising 
from the numerous lakes, morasses, 
and forests, with which the coun- 
try in particular abounded, they 
were actuated trom motives of seltf- 
preservation to make use of skins 
of animals, both great and small. 
Moreover, they would be itinerants, 
having no fixed residence, without 
kings to govern them, or courts 
of judicature to appeal to, even 
when the cry of justice would 
loudiy call for the punishmeut due 
to tyrannical power, ‘Thus, as a- 
mong the gregarious kinds of ani- 
mals, rank would be pridcipally 
supported by the etfect of strength, 
courage, velocity, activity, or such 
other qualities of the body.  Fi- 
pally, the jarring seeds of discord 
and animosity, would soon enli- 
ven their breasts ; citizeas would 
contend with citizens, friends with 
friends. 

Hence, it would immediately 
come to pass, like the state of 
mankind mentioned. by Ovid in 
his Lion age, that truth, modesty, 
and every social virtue would no 
longer shine with a conspicuous 
lustre, but would be succeeded by 
fraud, avarice, force, and every 

ful art— 
me _s egg weapons glittering in 
Mankind is broken loose from moral 


EP pee, 
Faith flies, and pitty, ‘oP exile mourns; 
ae here opprest, to heav’n re- 


Nor is the account here given of 
Aburigines, or first inhabitants 
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of Ireland, improbable ; neither is it 
an ideal picture, without any 
foundation in reason or history ; 
for that such was, ina great mea- 
sure, their primitive condition, need 
not cost ene auxious thought or 
wish, 

But to return from this digres- 
sion, if any it be, it is reported 
that when Julius Casar made his 
expedition into Britain, he describes 
Hibernia as being about one half the 
size of the island which he had ex- 
plored; and while the Romans main- 
tained their conquests in the latter re- 
gion, Ireland coutiaued of course to 
be well known to them; aud Ptolemy, 
who is styled the father of Geo- 
graphy, has given a map of the 
island, which is superior in accu- 
racy to that which represents Scot- 
land. It is well Knowa, how- 
ever, that towards the decline of the 
Western empire, as the country be- 
came more and more common te 
human rescarches, and peopled by 
various tribes, that the railing pew 
ple which the Romans found ia 
Ireland, were the Scot? or Sevés; 
and thenceforth the country bezaa 
to be termed Scotia, “ an appella- 
tion,” says Mr Pinkerton, “ retain- 
ed by the monastic writers tiil the 
eleventh ceatury, when the game 
Scotia having passed to modera 
Scotland, the ancient name of Hi- 
bernia began to reassume its ho- 
nours. 

But if Ireland was first inhabit- 
ed by the Scots or Caledoniaas, 
especially in the time that the Ro- 
man general invaded Albion, (which 
was, according to chronoiogical 
calculation, fifty two years before 
Christ) why, tt may be asked, did 
they not Continue in possession of 
itf But this question, it may be 
remarked, is no less extravagant 
than it is absurd ; for among ali the 
nations we read of in writings sacred 
or profane, noue did thoroushly pre- 
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serve their real pedigree to times 
mae advanced in the records of 
history. This may be accounted 
for on principles the most incon- 
testible, and carrying with them 
the most obvious conviction : which 
ave, First, The baneful effects of 
the ravages of war, one corps being 
infinnely eclipsed by another in 
number, courage, military disci- 
pline or skill: Secondly, The na- 
ture of the climate, or the bad cen- 
stitution of their government, « here- 
by they being torced to visit o- 
ther shores, they would be warrant - 
ed to enjoy security of their per- 
sons and property, without fear 
to annoy, or carnage to afflict 
them. From which it bappens, 
that the original natives of Ireland, 
like those of other countries, were 
involved in a perpetual scene of 
warfare, when placed in such junc- 
tures; and in order to defend them- 
selves from the voracious jaws of 
their opponents, their numbers 
would be reduced to the most in- 
considerable impertance, 

I make no doubt that the Scots 
seized the greater part of this 
country, and confirmed it in their 
hands for a considerable series of 
time; and that being unable to oc- 
cupy the productive parts of it, 
especially those adapted for sea- 
faring business, they were necessi- 
tated by their savage invaders to 
possess other tracts less favourable 
perhaps, to their tempers and dis- 
positions But the most plausible 
account I thnk can be given, and 
which holds good at the present 
day, is, that the Scots possessed 
the northern parts of lreland, more 
particularly the province of Ulster, 
and retained them, as it were, in- 
delible, through the corroding hand 
of time, 

Again: other writers assert that 
the Celtic Gauls first peopled the 
tungdem of Leland, and that from 
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them some of the more 
residents derive their origin, ‘Py 
indeed 1s no hypothesis nor chimer 
cal position; for were we aie 
the source of several nations in fy, 
rope, particularly Denmark, 
land, France, Batavia or Hf 
the Netherlands, Spain, Swi 

and divers prt besides ire 
we would immediately find th 
Celts, notwithstanding their by. 
ing gradually repelled by moe 
powerful assailants, to remoter 

of their countries, to be the 
people of whom we have any 
lifying proofs that have any claim 
to these dominions. Wherefore, to 
corroborate this opinion, we need 
only refer to the ancient language 
of the Irish, when we shall find 
it to be a dialect of the Cehtic, 
intermingled with many Gotbie 
words, imported by the Lelgie cal 
onies, by ‘the Scandinav.ans, api 
by the English. 

Without tracing any further the 
original population” of Ireland, a 
it is a topic, indeed, somewhat ob 
scure and intricate, it may not be 
improper to observe concerning the 
present Irish, that there are three 
races of people in the island, which 
are; First, The Spanash found in 
Kerry, and a part of Limerick and 
Cork; these, according te the Rer, 
J. Goldsmith, are “tall and thig, 
hut well made, of a long visage, 


daik eyes, and long black lank 
hair.’ In the time of Elizabeth, 


he says, the Spaniards had a st 
tlement on the coast of Kerry, and 
the island of Valentia derives i 
name from Spanish origin. recond: 
The Scotch race in the north ae 
distinguished by complexion, accent 
and many peculiarities which @ 
the northern Brifons, ‘Third: ma 
district near Dublin, and m 
county ef Wexford, the %@ 
tougue is spoken without receiving 
much mixture or corruption 
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dat of the Trish, and the people 
hare a diversity of customs and 
maners which dist nguish them 
drikingly from natives of the same 
sland. The rest of the kingdom 
is, according to Mr, Arthur Young, 
male up of mongrels. ‘The Mile- 
sian or Spanish race of Irish, which 
may be called native, is scattered 
over the kingdom, but chiefly found 
in Connaught and Munster.” 

Put notwithstanding the darkness 
and perplexity in. which the gene- 
al history of this country is invol- 
ved, I would not say, as some wri- 
ters pretend, that it is “ merely fa- 
balous” until the coming of Hen- 
ry the second. No doubt, very 
few literary monuments have been 
yet discovered in Ireland, earlier 
than the introduction of Christia- 
sity into the country, and that 
the evidence of any transaction 
previous to that time, rests entire- 
ly on the credit of Christian wri- 
ters, and their collections from old 
poets, or their transcripts of re- 
cords may be deemed to have 
been made in the abandoned ages 
of saperstition and paganism. But 
certain it ix, that its history may 
be traced with equal authenticity 
thoagh the mediun of the very 
"ne materials that other nations 
trace theirs, and that for several 
centnries preceding the birth of 
Christ, Ireland had arts and polity 
when England had neither. For 
“long before the arrival of Swine 
Patrick in the 5th century, the 
bristian religion had been receiv- 
*! in Ireland ;” and at his coming 
“ found there many holy and 
warned preachers, whose votaries 
vere Pious and 
. Rev. Clement Cruttwell jast- 
Y remarks, “that good man but 
preg aud confirmed the gos- 
oto ad been introduced be- 
Bei S. S, 

ast, September, 1310, 
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To the Proprietors 
i 


A LITTLE LEARNING NOT DANGEROUS, 


SURELY of all the defects of the 

present generation in Treland, 
pedantry least deserves the lash, 
which it has met in your 28th num- 
ber of the magazine: It is indeed 
fairly banished from society: But 
it is much to be doubted whether 
society has gained any thing by the 
change. The ignorant now stalk 
abroad with bold unblushing fronts, 
and the wretched half-formed con- 
ceit with which they unmercifully 
wound our ears, are not less insuf- 
ferable for being the genuine un- 
adulterated production of their own 
shallow brains. I am no friend to 
vedantry, nor to any other specias 
of atiectation, but it is not hard to 
prove, that quotations even from 
the mouth of a pedant, are more to- 
lerable than the noisy effusions of 
ignorance; for at least the quota- 
tions themselves have some .sense, 
and often much wit and judgment, 
but what has the babbling of igno- 
rance to recommend it? It is true 
frequent repetitions of the same 
things, how good so ever, give dis- 
gust; bat is the ignorant man less 
ant to repeat the same foolish sen- 
tences, than the man of learning is 
to quote wise ones ? 

When aman, afier having spent 
ten or twelve years at school and 
college, comes to mix with the world, 
what is his disappointment to find 
ignorance so triumphant? that he 
must not even hint at any part of 
any of the studies, which has so long. 
engaged his attention, under the se- 


obedient: andf «3/ vere'penalty of being deemed apedant? 


and thithe might speak treason with 
more safety thana sentence of Greek or 
Latin? In the name of God, if those 
languages are so offensive to society, 
that they must be studied in secret, 
like what was fabled of the black- 
art; and that it must be reckoned 
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a breach of decorum, even to hint 
at them, let us be consistent, and 
not compel our sons to learn what 
we seem to have determined to be so 
much worse than nseless; and at 
least spare them the punishments 
of knowing those proscribed langua- 
ges, which some of us haye been 
forced to suffer. 

The smooth versification, and har- 
monious numbers of Pope, have 
served as vehicles to many other 
false notions, as well as that which 
your constant reader has quoted asa 
sarcasm against learning. I attri- 
bute no unfair novelty to him io 
this, for it has often been done be- 
fore. Itis in fact the grand palla- 
dium of Ignorance; which, by the 
words of Pope, “ A little learning is 
a dangerous thing,” as by a magic 
spell, would have his indoleuce made 
to appear judgment and good sense ; 
which preferred to have no learning 
at all, since he could not have a vast 
deal; by which sage precaution he 
has wisely escaped the horrid dangers 
of “ a litte dearnig.” | 

lL often observe sentences from 
Pope quoted like texts from scrip- 
ture, on other occasions as well as 
this, as a rule for morals and con- 
duct; much might be weitten on the 
danger of this practice, but I shall 
only observe of it here, that quo- 
tutions, hike texts, detached from their 
context, are ofien forced to sipport 
opinions which the writers never 
imagined. Pope never meant the 
vLove words as a general precept; 
they are taken from bis essay on 
criticism, and for criticism alone 
were they iutended. Pope means 
tu state the absurdity of a half-learn- 
ed] mow presuming to become a eri- 
tic; ard i this sense the words are 
just and true, but as a general pre- 
cept, in the sense put en them by 
your cori ospondent, and many others, 
they have newher wuth nor propri- 
ely. 
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As well might you Say, thy 
little light was dangerous, and the 
total darkness was preferable, ity 
learning was so. Light is often o 
as the symbol of learning, and dys 
ness of ignorance, and indeed » 
the one is to the body, thie othe 
is to the mind, in all respec 
the least light is better jhy 
none, and so is the least lear. 
if the light is not sufficient Rea 
of a refined and exquisite nator 
at least it may be so for thom d; 
coarser kind; thecase is the am 
with learning, and it is 2 
attempting works for which eithe 
our light, or our learning, is ina, 
cient, that we run any risk of a 
ing improperly. Here indeed is, 
wide field for censure, and never mm 
there a time when this species d 
presumption afforded such a rip 
harvest. for the satyrist; every an 
and every science is thronged wih 
pretenders, and inspiration is » 
longer confined to religion, if ther 
boasts are to: be credited. 

Every thing useful is liableto abow, 
and if we are to reject a little learning 
because we cannot have a 
deal, and because it may be mat 
an ill use of; on the same principle 
we should banish spectacles, erwite 
es, wooden legs, and gouty-cham 
for being so inferior to good eye 
and sound limbs, and because t 
crutch and wooden leg may bea 
verted into instruments © 
as well as of convenience, 
the gouty-chair may upset, aa 
bruise one on the ground, and et 
the spectacles may break and cut # 
cheeks and eyes. 

Perbaps in this case, as well 
many others, difference of 
may arise from the same worn @ 
veying different ideas to each pa 
and it is probable that the we 
LEARNING may he as ‘much of OF 
nature, as any other: for mph 
I am inclined to narrow 48" 
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that, gore than your constant reader may 
d the suppose ; for I would not esteem a 
te HM oa learned for a proficiency in a 
Del AE ead languase, however extensive, 
tt, BEF unaccompanied by any acquarne- 
| why wace wish science ; it is Lo science, 
tthe HIE ood to it alone. I would limit this 
Pts; HE hnourable appellation, and what is 
tha HF hore said, in favour of its being use- 
Ming: HB fi in all degrees from the lowest 
hes s, relates merely to it. To 
Mar, HE acquire the knowledge of a lan- 
ahd guage, Memory is the chief faculty re- 
fms qoisite; and there are many remark. 
NY 2B ble instances of a most powerful 
ithe gemory existing in minds very defi- 
0st AE cieut in all other respects; add to 
ty this, that if we consider a language 
8a 


way thing else than a vehicle for 
reba uquiring, and communicating infor- 


8 HF notion and that in itself it contains 

| Tt BE ome excellence exclusive of this, we 

ter wight then have learned parrots and 
" 


_ BB wagpies, and all the fish-women of A- 


§ * Ee thes and Rome must have been 
F thet isdies of the most profound erudition. 
What I have said then ef the Greek 
aboe, wd Latin languages, I would not 
un ME have to be understood either to re- 
FRE commend the study of them, nor 
“mat what I say here to discommend it; for 
a though it may not deserve the name 
bs a learning by itself, it may be ad- 
MVE Veatageous in other respects. 
re All I would declare on this point 
i (what cannot be too often repeat. 
Ren, “a that, if Greek and Latin are so 
wife Hive to society that they cannot 
Z wl ve quoted, orevea hinted at in come 
Poe peny with decorum ; they should be 
+ ened from education altogether, 
Something noxious ; and innocent 
3 »ysno longer be compelled to years 


ut drudgery in learning, what the 
@0 Only use in secret, if they yonl 
“rape hatred and contempt4 phy | 
on the other hand, those languages 
” admirable in themselves; and 
Ne a the paths to much useful 
age, and to great meotal im- 


t.that then these whe were 
0a) . ; . 
qeainted wich them night no lon- 
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ger blush to own their acquiremeats 
and might be at least allowed to talk 
of them as often in public, without 
any infringement on good manners, 
as musical and graphical proficients 
are entitled te bring forward their fa- 
vourite topics of conversation on the 
various objects of their studies, 

Several of the essayists have shewn 
that the appellation of pedant ought 
not to be confined solely to the stn+ 
dent of the learned languages: any 
one in -fact deserves the name, who 
in Conversation forces the objects of 
his trade, art, science, or profession, 
ou the attention of a company, whoare 
neither acquainted with . them,’ or in- 
terested about them: and inthispoint 
of view, more pedants infinitely are 
now to be found among the ama- 
teurs of painting, and music, than 
among the admirers of the dead lan- 
guages; of whom so very few err in 
this way now, particularly in this 
part of the world, that it is surpris+ 
ing any person should think it neces+ 
sary to excitetowards them in the least 
the public attention. 

I would wish to say here a few 
words in answer: to another oblique 
blow against learning from other 
quarters; which I believe, at least 
in some instances, to have been 
made by those who did not altoge- 
ther intend itas such, since I know 
them to be decided enemies to the 
beda:kners. Ihave seen it frequent- 
ly stated of late, that learning was 
not wisdom, with w desigt to take 
something from the importance of at 
least the higher species of it. ‘This 
in itself is atrueism; certainly learn- 
ing is not wisdom, neither is it vir- 
tue ;- but no one will dispute that it 
is an excellent instrument towards 
the acquisement of the first, and the’ 
confirmation of the latter: and in 
fact this very trueism conveys ani in- 
divect compliment to learning, for 
it evidently implies that learning so 
much resembles wisdom, as to be 
occasionally mistaken for it, than 

F fs 
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which scarcely any thiag could be 
said more in its favour. 

Much, if not all, that has been 
written and said to the disadvantage 
of those called learned men, appears 
to have arisen from the mistake, be- 
fore mentioned, of dignifying mere 
linguists with this appellation : the fol- 
lowing extract from a Prench writer, 
(quoted in a nate on a passage a little 
preceding the line of Pope before in- 
serted), expresses exactly what scems 
the real truth on this subject : 

‘¢ Un homme qui scait plusieurs lan- 
gues, quientend les auteurs Grecs et 
Latins, quis’eleve meme ala dignite 
de SCHOLIASTE; si cet homme venoit a 
peser son veritable merite, il trou- 
veroit souvent qu'il se reduit & avoir 
eu des yeux et de la memoire, il se 
gardcroit bicn de donner le nom re- 
spectable de science a une erudition 
suns lumiere. Ii ya une grande dif- 
ference entre s’enricher des mots ou 
des choses, entre’ alleguer des auto- 
vitez oudes raisons. Si un homme 
pouvot se susprendre a n’avoir que 
cette sorte de merite, il en rougiroit 
plutot que d’en etre vain.” 

The distinction recommended in 
this passage, will, while it greatly 
thins the ranks of those who wish to 
be thought learned, take away at 
the same time much of the ebloquy 
that has been unjustly cast en learn. 
ing, and if it once became generally 
uuopted, we should seldom, if ever, 
hear the expressions, * learned block- 
heads,” ™ learned asses,” and ethers 
of this nature, which are now se 
common, 

If indeed there is auy danger in 


learning, it arises from an excess of 


it, rather than froma small quanti- 
ty, contrary to the opinion of those 
who misinterpret Pope’s lines in the 
manner before stated. When the 
love of science becomes a passion, 
it frequently hurries away the mind 
in its pursuit, tothe neglect of all 
prudential considerations, and health 
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itself is ofien among the first ani 
most fatal of those sacrif i hee 
who have at all trod the 
of learning, but have to lament iy 
fate of some amiable friend 
offin the prime of life froma cape 
of promise, and of fame, by j 
dencies of this nature. But in & 
lower gradations of learning, pop 
of those dangers can occur; ip fact 
the first steps of “it are all crow! 
with profit and advantage; and i 
is only on the lofiy summit, thy 
those fatal precipices are foul 
from whence the — impmies 
are precipitated, when they see 
to have just reached the temple q 
tame. 

i hope now we shall not hearsomod 
of a little learning being a dangers 
thing, as a precept for general om 


dact; but that the words may bk] 


confined to the sense for which Pop 
intended them, and be applied sete 
to criticism, and critics ; who cer 
tainly cannot be too much reprobe 
ed for attempting the task of come 
tion, with a scanty pertion of Jean 
ing; and if they taste at all, shoul 
drink deeply of the * Pierian spring’ 

In .concluding, I must beg lear 
to notice another passage in te 
paper of your constant reader, i 
which he states that “ An arrange 
ment ot words, a disposition of st 
tences, an adjustment of phrase, 
with a grammatical regularity, @ 
be caught, and produce a flowie; 
set of rounded periods.” 

While I agree with him thatd 
these are worth wots: unless thet 
convey reflections of important; 
1 must at the same time | te 
assert:on strenuously, ‘that 
vantages can be caught. They® 
in fact the fruits of much study u 
practice, and whoever thinks @® 
tain them in any other Wey, 
soon find his error. Indeed, #™ 
might judge from the attempl ® 
see made by many tv 
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the slightest prepa ration, matters for 
ghich, much proficiency in science, 
wd long and diligent study, can 
produce proper qualifications, 
we would have reason to suppose that 
‘sionsof this kind were uuiversal, 
so] thatit was imagined that not on- 
art of composing with grace and 
eloquence was to be caught, but that 
sllother arts and sciences, were to 
be attained on the same easy terms : 
a, as before hinted at, that inspira- 
tion was no longer confined to. re- 
ward religious excellence, but was 
at the command of every one, to 
endow him at a wish with any art, 
science, or accomplishinent, that his 
vanity or interest might lead him to 
esteem advantageous, 
if your reader still thinks that 
the art of writing with elegance may 
be caught, it would be a great fa- 
your to shew where the infection 
may be met with; for my own part, 
[would go some length to expose 
myself to it; for having, as you may 
perceive, not been yet quite cured of 
the cacotthes scribendi, this other 
species of infection would evidentl 
form a most desirable accompani- 
meut. B. 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER, FROM 
MARCUS BRUTUS, TO MAR- 
CUS TULLIUS CICERO; WHICH IS 
EMINENTLY ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
CHARACTERS OF THE MEN AND OF 
TRE TIMES. 


TTICUS sent me an extract of 
your letter to Octavius Cesar. 
~You have been so long my faith- 
2 bend, that I can receive litde 
W pleasure in readi X- 
a of re acy wre as 
> i] 

Welfare, and solicitude for my per- 
fonal safety, I am so accustomed to 
ar of what Cicero has said, or of 


What he has done, to serve my in- 
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terest, or exalt my character, that 
such proofs of friendship have lost 
the freshness of novelty, and [ am 
come to look on them as things of 
course, mere occurrences of the day, 
I am, on this account, the less able 
to bear the pain which this part of 
of your letter has given me, that 
relates to us, and to our 
cause, : 

When you express your gratitude 
to Octavius, insuch a fulsome detail of 
cringing adulation, (1 feel my cheeks 
redden as | write—the rank and 
station of a republican recoil at 
the idea—recommend our lives to 
him! a8 well recommend to him the 
daggers with which we stabbed his 
uncle—), when you are thus eager 
in paying homage, and in imploring 
clemency, do you not, as it, were, 
mount the rostrum, to declare, that 
it is in vain forus to remove the mas. 
terdom, while you are resolved to 
keep the master, and is not Cicero 
transformed into a lictor, who lays 
down the fasces of the empire at the 
feet of a boy ? 

-Recollect the words you have 
written, and, if you dare, deny, 
that they presuppose, on the one 
part, the impotence of the slave, 
and on the other, the self-sufficience 
of the tyrant.” One request, you 
say, must be made, one supplication, 
that he will not use those men ill, 
of whom the Roman wor!d think 
well, that he will save such respect. 
ed citizens’’—what if he refuses to 
save us?—Shall we not be safe? our 
right hands have taught us how, 
Better indeed to perish than to find 
safety throughhim. I do not think, 
no, by’ the gods, by virtue, the god 
within me, whom H chuse to wor- 
ship, I do not think, that we of Rome 
have deserved so ill of heaven, as 
to petition apy inferior power for 
the safety of a single citizen, much 
less for the saviours of the world, I 
speak hke a boaster} ‘I should not do 
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so, but to those who are as little 


acquainted with the measures of 
fear, as with the measures and 


limit.of subm.ssion. 

Can Cicero confess that Octavius 
is all powerful, and yet be his flatter- 
er and friend? Could Cicero 
bear to see Brutus reside in Rome, 
if to reside in Rome, Brutus must 
intercede for passport and protec- 
tion from this boy ? Is this stripling 
to be made the subject of Cicero’s 
panegyric, for willing, for suffering 
the breath of life to remain in our 
nostrils, for graciously conniving at 
the life of a Roman? Is he confer- 
ring a favour, when rather than suf- 
fer Anthony to tyrannize over us, 
he, with all humility, would chuse 
to play the tyrant himself? were he 
the avenger of usurpation, not as 
he is, the mere vicegerent of an 
usurper, would you be found, at 
this time, to supplicate for men 
who have deserved of their 
country as we have done ? 

It was, in truth, a want of energy, 
a want of self-confidence, not con- 
fined to your breast, but diffused 
through the public mind, which in- 
stigated Cmsar to the wretched am- 
bition of sovereignity ; which, when 
he fell, stimulated Antony to make 
the dead body a foot-stool to raise 
himself above his equals, and which, 
at this moment, lifts up this young 
manfto such an overweening height, 
that with uplifted hands, and up- 
turned eyes, you must propitiate 
his mercy fer us—-the mercy of a 
scarce-bearded boy, without which 
there can be no redemption. Bat if 
some among us would, or if they 
could remember they were Romans, 
bold as these have been to rob us of 
our rights, they should meet with 
others as bold to vindicate them, and 
though the crown of Caesar might 
sparkle in the eyes of Antony, the 
wounds of Cwsar would burst out in 
his memory, and quell the mad- 
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ness of his heart. You, 
you, who so illustriously 
yourself on the enemies on 
country, how can you beat, ale, 
moment, to recollect the deeds yy, 
have done, and in the next, to 
prove of such men, and such Pag 
sures, to debase yourself into sx) 
lowliness, as even to have the . 
blance of approbation ! 

From whence sprung your enmity 
to Antony? was it from 
pique, or for the general good? va 
said the latter. It was, you said 
because he wanted to make his hap 
the sword of justice, and his heut 
the fountain of mercy. It was be. 
cause he wanted roddole out rights and 
liberties to the very men from whom 
he had begged his life. It was be 
cause the weal or woe of the empire 
was to hang as it were by a hair of 
his head, to be blessed, when he 
was in good humour, and te totter, 
when he frowned. You calledaloud 
to arms, why? was it that the ge 
nius of Rome should rouse to vem 
geance, or was it that Cicero might 
gratulate a successor! My eloquemt 
friend turned sophist, to prove that 
it is good to serve, if we serve a gow 
master! If amy master could b 
good, we might fare well and fatten 
in the service of so good a masters 
Antony. What, think you, would 
he deny to men, whose patience w# 
his sole ground of safety. We 
might obtain every thing from his 
fears, except that, without which 
is nothing,—Liberty, and Honosr! 

If we must talk of these things # 
if we were haggling in the 
Ket place about a bargain, 
much, pray you, would our apa 
and acquiescence come to m 
estimate of this boy, who seems ® 
think, forsooth, he ought to suc 
Cesar in nature, because 
ceeds him in name, How 
would he give us, were we contest 
to live in peace? to grow 
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Cicen, 
venged 
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hining, to lay up trash 

ahs yer ra divert ourselves 

sithcounteTS, and consular digni- 
! 


Oat Cesar had then been sacrific- 
diovaid, In vain had I lifted this 
wm against the living Cesar, if the 
deal Cesar is to be a god, and we 
bis Wolaters: if his spirit be suf- 
bred to walk abroad, and migrate 
into other men. My sword, in this 
ese, ought to have slept in its scab- 
br. “May the gods blot out, and 


annihilate every feeling of my 


wal, rather than the one which, at 
this moment, prompts wie to declare, 
ofrfrom suffering in this second 
(Cesar, what I disdained to suffer 
fom the frst, that if he who begot 
me had done as Cesar did, I should 
have done as I did, nor should it 
have saved him, had he ery’d aloud, 
Iam your Father! No, by heaven, 
not he whom I call father, shall vio- 
late the laws, shall trample upon 
oot liberties with impunity while I 
have a bein 

Is x possible Cicero, you can sup- 
post the state to be free, if the sup- 
porters of the state be obliged to 
tkalk in holes, and corners, when 
his countenance lours, or to come 


abroad like reptiles, and sport in 
the sunshine of his favour Not 
even Octavious, I tell you, my 


friend, can grant the prayer of your 
petition, You intercede for our 
rafety, that is, you ask quarter for 


| Or lives, insurance for the lives -of 


ves! who will insure the lives of 
who have lost their liberty, 

and stained their honour! But then 
you sy, We may reside in Rome, 
‘y, my friend, has nothing 
local in it. “Yt is not confined Ad 109 
“one and marble of your capital. — 


If T be free, I shall 


carry Rome 
they are ex- 
i) Rome, who can bear the 
“uumelies or the courtesies: of a 


Yrant. It Grecee that: title was 
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fatal to the surviving family, but 
when this lad has insulted us, by 
adopting the very name of the late 
usurper, Cicero runs to recognizé 
the ‘name, gives the all hail! falls 
on his knees for the safety of those 
who had saved the state, and makes 
that state once more, not merely a 
nominal, but a real, substantial slave, 
an abandoned irredeemable slave, 
that kicks away the cap of liberty, 
and dances to the clink of his chains. 
If Cesar himself, in his plenitude 
of power felt what coald be done 
by one or two resolute men, shall 
we now crouch to the soveregnity 
of his naked name? Rome appears 
to me, like a hage, unwicldy ox 
goaded on by a boy. The name 
of Cesar serves Octavius by way 
of goad, and the great animal moves 
along, unconscious of its strength, 
and patient of injury. 

Never, thercfore, from this hour, 
commend my safety to this Cesar of 
yours. Never, if you love me, 
commend yourown. You pay too 
high a price fora few years of frail 
and feverish life, if you purchase 
them with a single prostration at 
the feet of an equal. I should not 
wish that your enémies had it in 
their power to put such a vile con- 
struction On your prosecution of 
Antony, as to refet it to motives 
of personal fear, rather than to a 
regard for the comnion weal; and 
I should be sorry to see fhem urge 
this petition of yours as one proof 
that Cicero could contrive to bear 
tyranny, provided hie hiad a tyrant 
to his taste. I applaud the boy, for 
the good yon say he has done. If 
the will be should resemble thie 
has been, if it appear that his aim 
is to level upstart ambition, not 
to put his own in its place, I shall 
applaud him more. But if, on this 
account, you dress him up in thie 
attributes of sovereignity, with tlic 
prerogative to pardon, or to punish, 
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yon compliment him rather too 
highly. 1 have no notion, Cicero, 
of handing over the common-weal 
to any person, by way of comph- 
ment. . 
Cicero, the man that writes to you, 
notonly will not pray for life, but, 
as far ar he can, will hold down 
those that offer to do so for him. 
jl am determined to banish your 
servile city, satisfied as I am, that 
wherever liberty is, there is Rome, 
there is my country. Yet, some- 
times I shall sgh, to think of 
those left behind, whom a fulness 
of years, only renders more ava- 
ricvous of life, a life drawn to the 
very lees, accounted more preci- 
ous than honour, friendship, and 
fair fame. Happy in the home of 
my own heart, I shall think my- 


seit sufficiently rich in the debt 
of cratitude, which the world owes 
but has not paid me, ani | 


shall glory in being the disinter- 
rested creditor of mankind, I 
Lauow nothing sweeter than the 
memory of Virtuous actions, no- 
thing greater than the stera self 
su fficienc y of freedom. As to what 
has been done, it has Leen well 
done; as to what there is to do, 
i know what I shall do.. Sunk as 
your city is, I shall not sink or 
succumb. I shall never be over- 
ruled by those who wish that others 
should rule over them, Alli things 
1 will try, all things hazard; 
what will I not do? what not suf- 
fer to raise up my fallen country 
a second time, and crown her with 
freedom ? As to what will be: if 
fortune does as she ought to do, 
you shall all be happy, Let her do 
asshe chooses, I shall be happy. O 
my friend, how can this little life of 
ours be so happily filled up, as 
when our every thought and action, 
eur every word and work are de- 
dicated to the salvaton of our 
country. 


Letter of Marcus Brutus. 





[ Dee. 


Cicero, dear Cicero, 
again do I beseech, do | i. 
plore you. to hold up your head 
and wrestie with difficulties like 4 
man, Do not despond, do notds 
spair, As you can be what 
chose, be what you ought; kee) 
watch and ward, set your faceayi 
lift your voice against those me. 
sures, nor suffer a single poisonoy 
precedent to insinuate itself preg. 
nant with future evil. The boldes 
and brightest actions of your hile 
will face in the memories of mea, 
if the tenor of that life be not,» 
the last, uniform and _ consister, 
The virtue that has done much, lays 
on itself an obligation to do more; 
and the benefits we confer on ou 
country, are debts for which th 
greatest and best are most accoun 
table. That the consular Cicen 
should counteract Antony, with the 
same zeal with which the cons 
Cicero crushed Cataline, is 00 sub- 
ject of surprise, for it only pte 
serves the unity of the piece, Bu 
if the same Cicero would direct the 
thunderbolt of his eloquence wih 
such energy and _ success agiins 
others, his former fame would sink 
in comparison, and the last dazzling 
act of the illustrious drama, wool, 
be crowned with the plaudits ¢ 
remotest generations! And surely 
if ever one. was fitted to be te 
guardian of the common weal, an 
patron of the people, by the 
dowments of nature, by high ai 
putation, and by the coneumes 
opinion of the world, that one # 
my friend. 

‘A truce then, ie with yor 
valtr stitions, and memo 
~ a ss Rather retire 
the sacred recess of your ow? 
heart, as into that inmost apa 
ment, where are placed ouf 
and household gods. There o® 
mune with the spirits of ru 
cestors, and be wrapt mb 


again agi 
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of less degenerate days. Call up 
sour own heroic acts, and let them 
wand, as it were, embodied before 
vou, nor dare to Come out to the 
sorld, until you can shew this sen- 
ence beaming on your breast :— 
The people may, the people must 
be free, if the leaders of the peo- 
ple be ready with head, and heart, 
and hand, to write, to speak, to act, 
and to sufler in their cause! X, 


Ques 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
— 
ORATION DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
TAMMANY SOCIETY. 


(Continued from Page 356 ) 


Secu, my friends, are the promi- 
nent features of our constitution, such 
the exalied advantaves which render 
it worthy the confidence, the sup- 
port, the enthusiastic allection of 
freemen. It blends dignity with 
equality, administers justice with 
temperance, but decision ; balances 
power between the confederate paris 
of our government; and, ina word, 
establishes that species of common- 
wealth which Aristotie has defined 
as constituting the very partnership 
of freedom. 

While it forms the subject ef your 
pride and glory, be yours the watchi- 
ul study to preserve its purity un- 
stained, its ‘stability unsiaken. 
'is a barrier over which am- 
lation cannot leap, and must 
therefore be laid prostrate be- 
lore Usurpataion can commence. 
lasidions attempts will be made to 
vadermine your affection for this pal- 
dium of your liberties. You will 
be told of its weakness, of its want of 
*ietgy, thatit nay answer in time of 
wanguillity, but will never, gh the 
: assailment ot war. Took to si- 
eee nestions; they are the 
wil uy lugs of trea on; the wily, 
“a ve €, in which she feels her 

7» Oelore she ventures on ‘the 
Ceadly attack, 


The energy of a people consistsia 
their warm attachment totheir coun- 
try. Union condensés the popular 
streneth, and enables it, however 
small, to make an effectual resistance; 
while disunion saps the fabric 
of the mighty, and renders it 
a morecertain and cxtensive ruin, 

The small, but firin Amphyctionic 
confederacy, overthrew the myriads 
of Persia, audleft but a remnant to 
relate the history of their disasters ; 
while in modern days the gigantic 
league of European thrones against 
Gallic domination, through iaternal 
jealousy and rivalship were torn 
and scattered into fagments by the 
invader, 

Do not mistake me ; I by no means 
decry the energy of a vigorous ad- 
ministration; but only assert that the 
arm of government, unaided by po- 
pular attachment, ean make but a 
feeble struggle against a powerful 
opponent, lis streugth consists not 
in the command it has over the fears 
but in the willing subjection in 
which it holdsthe heart of the citi- 
zen. Where existed a more soveréivon 
potentate than the recent emperor 
of Germany ; Absolute iu his do- 
minions, he swayed «a territory 
which extended from the North 
Sea tothe confines of the Adriatic : 
vet one hundred and twen'y thou- 
sand Frenchmen marched into the 
very heart of his empire, and fron 
Vienna dictated a peace t. twenty- 
six millions of people. 

The deference of the governed 
tothe presiding authority, will al- 
ways be proportioned to their virtue 
and intelligence. Perfection in the 
inembers, is necessary to perfec- 
tion inthe head. The citizen must 
be well acquainted with his righis 


justly to appreciate them ; he must 


know the relative situation in which 
he is placed fully to feel the impor- 
tance and obligation of his duties ; 
light must be poured into the dark- 
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ened intellect before it can become 
a fit temple for the residence of 
freedom. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to corrupt the morals of a virtu- 
ous goverument ; and whatever im- 
pedes the progress of correet infer- 
mation, as certainly promotes the 
cause of despotism. 

As yet we have no reason to ar- 
raign the habits or intelligence of 
our nation. Weare in the vigour 
of political youth. The legislatures 
of the different states have patroniz- 
ed science, liberally provided semi- 
navies for our youth, and are dif- 
fusing information through all bran- 
ches of society. The industry of 
our citizens has become proverbial, 
iO Lnpediments can stay, nodangers 
retard their enterprise. ‘The hardy 
woodman, turning his back on a lite 
of inglorious ease, penetrates the 
wildest solitude, opens its shade to 
the invigorating sunbeam, and sof- 
tens its rugged features to the linea- 
ments of beauty. Our commercial 
keeps pace with our agricultural 
labours ; What ocean is unexplored 
by our seamen—what coast have 
they not converted into a market ? 
With the eloquent Burke, we may 
exclaim, “ While we follow them 
among the tumbling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating 
the deepest frozen recesses of Lud- 
son’s Bay and Davis’s Streights, 
whilst we are looking for them be- 
neath the artic circle, we hear that 
they have pierced into the opposite 
regions of polar cold, that they are 
at the antipodes, and engaged un- 
der the frozen serpent of the South. 
Falkland Island, which seemed too 
remote and romantic an object for 
the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stage—a resting place in the 
progress of their victorious indus- 
try ; nor is the equinoxial heat more 
discouraging to them than the ac- 
cumulated winter of the Poles. We 
know that while some of them draw 
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firm and loyal. .. 





the line and strike the ie 
the coast of Africa, others an the 
longitude, and pursue their giggy: 
game along the coast of 
po sea but what is vexed by thi 
fisheries, no climate but what is ni» 
ness to their toils.” 

The only evil we have to 
hend, is that this immense inflgx ¢ 
wealth from foreign sources, 
gradually detatch the cultivator ¢ 
the soil, from the pursuits of by. 
bandry, and plunge them into & 
reign speculations- We are anagy. 
cultural people, and if anxious jp 
perpetuate our liberties, the cu tira. 
tion of the soil must be our pri 
ambition. ‘he mountein Swiss, while 
devoted to their pastoral labouy 
enjoyed the purest freedom. 

As yet our population, widely 
scattered, and devoted to agriculturd 
employments must center all their 
pleasures in rural and domestic en 
joyments. But when avidity fo 
gain shall have drawn them from 
their peaceful habitations ; when the 
cottage, the plough and the fam 
shall be exchanged for the luxurious 
city and the crowded mart, Then 
will the work of depravity’ secretly 
commence ; sedentary and soul-wes 
rying avocations will succeed thos 
kealihful exercises which give ela» 
ticity to the mind and_ vigor to the 
frame. ‘Tumultuous amusements, 
with no other charm than their 
velty, will supplant the tranguik 
ized pleasures of home, and i 
pair that domestic felicity, the aggre 
gate of which forms the sum amd 
substance of national 
Nor willthe evil end here. Ait 
erdinate thirst for gain will allay the 
fervor of patronism ; foreign spe 
lations will produce foreign attach 
ments, and the heart from mouwe 


of interest, be induced to indulge 3 
sentiments of hostility, at & Um 


when its affections should be a 
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These are not vain surmises, nor 
ue dreams of a visionary enthusiast. 


Wehave, by a variety of fortuitous 


crcamstances, been recently so 
as to monopolize the com- 


ence of the world. The wealth of 
forope for twenty years past has 
igen flowing In Upon us Ina peren- 
sal stream. © Our mercantile enter- 
prise bas been strained to its utmost 
hearing, Our foreign engagements 
mokiplied, and our immense trad ing 
capital been emplo ed in keeping 
up an indirect, and to us a profit- 
sble intercourse between the belli- 
gerent nations, 

Have we not too much reason to 
apprehend, that this lucrative em- 
ploy has in some measure abated 
those feelings of citizenship, which 
should play round the heart and 
mimate its warmest pulsations ! 
When ealled upon by duty to relin- 
quish this source of wealth, was it 
yielded without a sigh ? was it of- 
fered up a voluntary sacrifice on the 
star of patriotism ?—Why then 
have the constituted authorities heen 
defied? Why that system of fraud 
wd smuggling-—new and disgrace- 
fl in our annals? Why did a por- 
tion of our fellow citizens com- 
bine to defeat the salutary putposes 
of law, and a state legislation fan 
the unholy flame of opposition ? 

Do gt consider me as wishing 
lo exterminate this foreign enter- 
prise, for a portion of it is neces- 
‘ary to our national prosperity. | 
would only advocate such whole- 
me restraint, as will prevent it 
from wholly engrossing the public 
on and thus jeopardising 

Sola hore weighty aid im- 
portant nature. iy 


_ At the present crisis, when war 


S demoralizing and destreyjag the 
ane We should as “mmech as pos- 
© neutralize our feelings, apd at 


. “vents reserve them strictly na- 


Why shouJd we embark in 
SELPast wag. NQ. XNIX, 


transatlantic broils ? There is no-°% 
thing of feeling to impel us, there ts 
surely nothing of interest to induce 
us. The contest there, is inno res * 
pect a contest of principle. «It is! 
the struggle of tyranny against ty- 
rauny ; and if we become enlisted, 
whatever destiny may await those of 
the eastern hemisphere, to us one’ 
thing is certain, that while nothing 
can be acquired, we place every 
thing at hazard. : 
‘The wars which for twenty: years 
past have agitated the globe, are 
now merged into one ‘great and de- 
cisive conflict between France aud 
Britain. ‘The one wields the scep- 
tre of the land, the other sways the 
trident of the ocean, So bent are 
they on destroying each other, and 
in making every other Consideration 
bend to their individual views, that 
the rights of allies, friends “and nen-’ 
trals are blended together, and ‘as 
matters of no importance are equal- 
ly sacrificed, the law of nations 
has become a dead letter; and ho- 
nour and good faith are blotted frofn 
the page of ‘political morality. — . 
France with ne ‘hand proffered 
friendship to Holfiud,’ and with the 
other crippled her trade, conscrib- 
ed her youth, and Icft her but the 
skelctou of a once powerful repub- 
lic. | , 
Switzerland she pronounced her 
faithful ally—yet ia the honr of un- 
suspecting confidence, overturmed 
her free institutions, ‘converted her 
territory into an imperial province, 
and annihilated: that independence 
which ennobled her character. 
- Prussia she cajoled into nonre- 
sistance, while her victorious armies 
overran the Germanic empire, and 
th¢n returned to blast the honours 
of \Fred¥ick’s degcendant on the 
plains of Jena. " : 
- The imperial arm that -contronls 
her destinies is guided by ‘no Iilli- 
putian * geaat h Abject. obedience is 
gs 
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a law of his empire, notto be eva- 
ded. or defied. Regardless of minor 
considerations, and fearless of con- 
sequences, he fixes his eye deter- 
minedly on one object, and steadily 
pursues his purpose. He heeds not 
the «outposts of his enemy, but 
rharks where his foree is condensed, 
aud pierces the centre of his strength 
—-the heart from which his life 
streams are diffused. At present, 
exalted high above the other dig- 
nities of Enrope, he stands a pla- 
net, round which the neighbour. 
ing kings like satellites avelin by 
him. are balanced, and from hin 
receive their lustre. ‘The continent, 
from the Baltic to the Mediterra- 
nean, pronounces him its lord. The 
last struggles of opposition he si- 
lenced ou the Danulbe—the house of 
Hapsbourg his chariet wheels have 
overthrewn—ihe house of Braganza 
has fled his approach—the Span- 
ish house of Bourbon he has carried 
iato captivity, and Spain lies whol- 
ly at his mercy ! I repeat, wholly at 
his mercy—for the present conten- 
tion there, is but a war of skirmish- 
ing, speedily to be terminated by 
an armed host, which shal? pour 
like a torrent through the Pyre- 
nees, and bear massacre and vic- 
tory to every part of the Peninsula. 
Has not Britain also with cease- 
less anxiety endeavoured to promote 
her own views at the expense of 
her engagements—Fias she not evi- 
denced the. same illiberal policy, 
yet prosecuted on a more ignoble 
scale? when the Archduke strug- 
gled for Germany ; when. Prussia 
was at her last gasp before Berlin ; 
when Alexander vainly essayei to 
stem the mighty torrent. at Fried- 
land—where had England cencen- 
trated her force--where was she 
vigorously aiding the confederate 
cause—where was, her lion spring- 
ing por ys foe ?—She was eng 
ged faroffin. prosecuting a tradin 
expedition into Calabria—or for her’ 
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‘but empty and evanescent ia th 


are intimately blended, and 






ivate usé Was capturin 
wis in the West Indieete 


furling her banners in South 
rica, with the vain hope of seem, 
ing by conquest a mart for 
modities. When the gallant 
was dying in the last ditch atoy 
sund, she had spread ber cane 
and fled the bloody e 
When Spain strove for existence be 
tween Madrid and the Pyrenees, ie 
army ether laid quiet in 
or parsued a skulking march, 
ging the Atlantic sea boagd, 
avoiding the very sight of an em 
my. ven her last expidition, » 
av almost incredible sacrifice, fy 
achieved bot a tempcrary burg 
place for her soldiers, and only ang. 
mented that ignoble fame, whichhad 
been already blazoned by the flame 
of Denmark, and re-echoed by the 
groaus of ite defeaceless intabitent! 
No my friends! Honesty ad 
good faith among nations, acc 
tothe practice of modern dayys 
a political farce—an ignis fatuu- 
bright only in the distance—a bib 
ble, assuming shape and textim, 

































grasp. 

Yow have none but enemiesabrad 
—form therefore no calcalation— 
repose no coufidence—trast  ® 
assurances—rely only on y 
and adhere firmly te your unio 
It is your best fortress, your mt 
rock of defence; when the mas 
beat and the floods descend, thisalew 
shall brave ithe elemental war, a 
withstand the collected fury of tte 
tempest : sbi 

Heed not the groundiess assertia 
so often reiterated, that the a 
divided prosperity of these sat 
is not a common object; that 
eastern and southern sections | 
discordant interests, and that a lined! 
demarkation must eventually”® 
drawn between them 
mercial and agricultural 








A -cerity of each depends upon the 
‘atagth and stability of the govern- 


the constitution and 


ies? © 

























stop the prosperous 
an : ah ge you anvihilate 
At Sy. fatte very fountain which enables it to 
Cana . “Should such a fatal event 
gemen femeret happen, we bid a long farewell 
oe ur sub would 
"es, hee Tied Gem his. meridian 
agi, pend, an clouds and darkness 
» bg, » his departing beams. Be- 
d, anf is period we have nothing to 
D tne, for but secret distrust, bitter 
ion, ’ og rivalship, and ci- 
©, ly Ee war. Our interests severed— 
‘burial a state of cordial amity we 
¥ ang. rapidly pass to the opposite 
ch had Coutiguity of situation 
flame Meroeld invite revenge for real or fan- 





ied wrongs, Those feelings of citi- 
mbip and fond attachment, which 
w mantle in our bosoms, would 
lost inthe maze of military con- 
mm. The land of our fathers, 
wcipated by their bravery, and 
bed by their toils, would be 
teped with the fratricidal blood 
their children: morality would 
ty the unhallowed abode of licen- 
depravity welcome the 

ene of congenial horrors, and des- 
usm establish her throne on the 
of the constitution. The evils 
leadant On a dissolution of our go- 
ment, the heart may feel, but 
me tongue never can adequately 
wtibe, Indiscriminate massacre 
the despoiling of innocence—the 
ching of towns, the conflagration 
cues, are evils which may be 
“ly imagined, but never can be 
“imeated. Strip us of union, and 
ke Sampson we stand shorn of our 
weagth—the Philistines shall come 
\ Are orien struggles, like 

t j £ 
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The power of the Grecian states 
“ea cousolidated, became a thun- 
! War, Marathon, Salamis 
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and Platza witnessed the triumph 
of civic union, When the same. 
states forgot their dependence, and 
dissolved thew confederacy, the wily 
Philip, by artful management, en- 
gaged them in repeated animosities,, 
and Demesthenian eloqueace could 
not defeat his artifices. 

Short is the period since the land 
in which we reside was the seat of 
oppression-—blasted by the very 
power which should have overspread 
it with the mantle of protection, and 
desolated by the sword which should 
have gleamed only in its defence. 
The people rose fired with indig- 
nation-—but they rose ak one man 
~— moved by one cause—united by 
one sentiment, and fixed by one 
determination. They nobly dared and 
nobly triumphed, bor adversity in- 
stead of «ividing only cemented 
their union. Letit not be said that 
a ten years struggle has purchased 
for us a transieut prosperity—that 
our revolutionary heroes have per- 
ished, and that the fruits of their Ja- 
bours, their exalted hopes have 
perished and are buried with them, 
The eyes of the nations are upon 
us anxiously watching our move- 
ments and nicely balancing our 
councils. 

The acvocates of regal and aris- 
tocratic institutions decry the mate- 
rials of our commonwealth, pro- 
nounce it a system of visionary ex- 
periment, and confideatly predict its 
downfall. 

The friends of human liberty be- 
hold us with fond solicitude not un- 
mixed with fearful apprehension. 
They trust to our intelligence but 
they fear our increasing luxury and 
wealth. 

The persecuted of every clime, 
cast a wishful eye to this land of 
promise, and hail it as the only ter- 
restrial haven of rest to life’s weary 
and oppressed sojourner. Liberty, 
exiled every other lodgment, has 
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made this her last abiding place, and 
can only be driven away by the 
perfidy of those over whom she now 
extends her fostering pinions. 

O give not cause of exultation 
to your enemies, that your situa- 
tion is precarious; let not your 
friends have reason to tremble for 
your safety. Remember the claims 
of posterity rest upon you; that, 
as your fathers have laboured for 
you, so you are to live and labour 
for your children, That you are 
but trustees of the rights you pos- 
sess, while the inheritance ts theirs. 
Kemember, that “ the unity of gov- 
ernment which constitutes youone 
people, is a main pillar in the edi- 
fice of your real mdependence— 
the support of your tne wee A 
at home, of your peace abroad, 
of your sifety, of your prosperity, 
of that very liberty which you now 
so highly prize.” 

Remember———but what can I 
add! The brief, but full summary 
I have last uttered, is not the es- 
timate of that youth and inexpe- 
rience which now addresses you— 
it is the well digested wisdom of 
one who never slept over your in- 
terests—whose life wore away in 
your service—who watched your 
infancy with paternal  solicitude, 
and carefully matured your strength, 
—It forms a part of that affec- 
tionate farewell he bade you, when, 
if ambition ever swayed a mind 
like his, its course was complete- 
ly run—when he was relinquish- 
ing the pride and dignity of of- 
fice, for the peaceful and private 
seclusions of domestic life. It is 


the disin'erested counsel of a man ~ 


who staked his fortune—bis life— 
his all, uyon your revolution: who 


servel you faithfully in field and - 


cabinet, and who required no other 
ecompense than the approbation 
ot his own heart, and the esteem 


~ of his countrymen. Jt is the deii- 


berate reasoning of a mind 
ened by study, 
experience, It 3 
ings of a heart that «jj 
in its parting momentemthat je 
tated to leave you, and inity ie 
embraces mingled paternal cogs 
and tenderness together. 
Though cold in his» grav, y 
parting voice yet addresses yy! 
Not with that martial 
which once animated you ory, 
tle; but with the tremulous & 
vour of age, the faltering an 
of deep and unchangeable ai 
tion. It conjures you ‘by ey 
thing estimable—by every > thin 
sacrel—by your love for: bi 
your regard for yourselves 
affection for your i 
cling inseperably to your union, * 
cherish for it a cordial, -habie 
and immoveable attachmeat,” 
yeu revere his character—a | 
have entombed him in your be 
—I charge you take warning | 
his admonitions. Pursue 
and without deviation, the 
he has pointed out; it is the i 
one fortified by national secuny 
it is the only one that leads 


national glory. 
Broruers, 


The patriotic feelings which 
celebration of this anniversary 
ever excited ; should partic 
animate our present festival. 

In the lapse of a few 
have heheld this eastern parte 
union aroused from a stale ®* 
porary delusion, rallyimg: 
newed and * incre 
round the constituted au 
returning with renova 
to its first, its only pe 
tachment. ‘The repinings @ 
content, the murmurs of dis 
the factious though obscure ™ 
of disunion which had been 
engendered by designing 2 
now no longer heard. 
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net clouds, they overshadowed us 
jx a moment, and then passed 
away, lost ia the bright, the glo- 
ious sunshine that has succeeded. 
Republicanism flows from New- 
Hampshire to Georgia, In one broad 
deep and irresistible stream. Vain 
are all attempts to destroy its 
strength, divert its course, or ar- 
rest the progress of. its current. 
Stay but its tide for an instant, and 
it collects its countless waves, and 
bears down the feeble barriers that 
opose its progress. As well might 
you attempt to restrain Ontario. at 
his outlet, or check Niagara in his 
thundering torrent. 
BroTHers, 

It is your pride and honour, that 
in every national vicissitude you 
have beea unwavering in your ad- 
herence to our republican institu- 
tions. You have preserved the pure 
flame of liberty like a sacred fire 
within your walls. Persevere in 
this exalted conduct— watch, in- 
cessantly watch, with a patriot’sm 
that never droops—with a  vigi- 
lance that never slumbers over 
the weltare of your country. Let 
the bands of brotherly affection ever 
entwine your hearts, and keep bright 
and unimpaired your chain of u- 
hion. 

inthe present address you have 
the warm feelings and sentiments 
of my heart. May the advice of 
youth’ be matured by your mere 
Weighty judgment ; and while life 
shall be spared you, may each re- 
wring anniversary find you in your 
rights, your fortunes, and domes- 
Ne comforts, living testimonials of 
the prosperity and the freedom of 
your country. 


4 eee 
For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 
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4 DIALOGUE ON LE4 FE R-WRITING, AND 
TRIFLING AWAY TIME, 
R. V— Well, Miss Ardent, you 
are always busy, always in too 
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great a hurry to speak to me; 
but as you are good tempered, 1 
am not afraid to-ask you what 
you are now going todo, asl am 
sure you will tell me. 

Miss Ardent, Certainly I will tell 
you what 1 intend to do; but in- 
deed I have not quite made up 
my mind—I am thinking of wri- 
ting to Miss Flimsy. 

Mr. V— Have you any business 
with her? 

Miss Ardent, Business, sir! what 
upon earth has either she or I to 
do with. business, and even if I 
had any commission to town, Miss 
Flimsy is the last person I should 
ask, for she is so forgetful and 
helpless that [ should be disap- 
pointed 

Mr. V— Have you a great ai- 
fection for her, or any news to tell 
her? 

Miss Ardent. I like her well e- 
nough, but 1 bave not one word 
of news to tell her, 

Mr. V. I cannot imagine what 
you can have to write about, it 
you have neither business, expres- 
sions of atlection, or news to com- 
municate. 

Miss Ardent. Did you ever 
hear of sentimental letters? 

Mr. V— 1 bave heard of them, 
but I think there is too lle si- 
milarity in the characters of you 
and Miss Flimsy to induce you to 
sharpen your faculties against hers, 
or to unlock the secret springs of 
your heart for her to explore 

Miss Ardent. Indeed sir I have 
no great satisfaction in opening my 
mind to her, but you know we 
inust make some use of our ener- 
gies, and find some deposite tor 
our overflowing thoughts, and | 
happen to have no other friend 
who expresses the same pleasuie 
at receiving my !etrers as Miss 
Flimsy «does. 

Mr. V— I suppose she flatters 
you; confers to me 1¢ not this the 
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inducement you have to write. 
While you are writing, you feel 
your superiority to her; and when 
she replies, you are still more ful- 
ly convinced of it. 

Miss Ardent. I confess it, but 
I assure you that the pleasure we 
obtain from the admiration of per- 


sons of inferior intellect, is very. 


transient. 

Mr. V— It must be so, when 
the praises of the good and judi- 
cious are not sufficient to produce 
durable satisfaction. Nothing will 
have this effect but the conscious- 
ness of having daily and hourly 
filled our allotted duties. The prai- 
ses of men are but breath which 
luitexicates and passes atvay; nei- 
ther can any human being judge 
of our motives for doing the best 
actions, 

Miss Ardent. I will not make a 
display of my talents by writing 
to Miss Flimsy, bat I must do 
something; | eaunot be idle. 

Mr. V— I would by no means 
have you idle; but I would have 
vou ratfe* to sit still, or to take 
a solitary walk, than to endeavour 
to make a display of your genius. 
As a sovereign remedy for the list- 
lessness, the discontent, and the rest- 
lessness which alternately are the 
diseases of youth Some those 
who have a litte more talents or 
animation than usual) I prescribe 
fur you some settled occupation, 
to which you may at any time 
have recourse, and to which you 
west pay very frequent attention; 
this will prove en object whereon 
you may employ cit your facul- 
ries; it will not chill or wither the 
blooming ardour of youth; your best 
scutuments may still be awake, and 
a solidity and permanence render all 
your thouglis and feelings more 
valuable, aud in reality moie bedu- 
tiful. 

Miss Ardent. I shall certainly be 
enide your advice. Circunie 
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stances you know have 
which have put it in MY power jp 


do with myself as I pieasg 
though my liberty and ideo et 


been often envied, yet they han 
been a torment to mvself, and key 
me in a perpetual chase after yp, 
real pleasures. Your life and gy, 
tions have been such as t ane 
you authority to advise all trifes 
like me. 

Mr. V-— I can so far speak frog 
experience that I have never know, 
happiness except where my ¢9 
science told me I was uselal 

A 
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A DIALOGUE ON A BOARDING-SCROOt 

EDUCATION. 

RS. D. Maria is now fourteen, 

and I think it is high time to 

finish her education. What boat. 
ing school do you prefer? 

Mrs. E. Indeed I am a very ip 
adequate judge of boarding-schools, 
as Iam not partial to any of them, 
nor indeed to that mode of either 
‘beginning or finishing education. 
I would advise you to keep Me 
ria at home. 

Mrs. D. I don’t think that gi 
ever get that polish at home, WI 
governesses used to the busines 
of education can give them, & 
cept indeed they have one equ 
ly accomplished at home, which | 
could not afford; and even in that 
case they cannot see so much 
fashionable life as at school. 

Mrs. E. Perhaps not so mue 
artificial life, which I think ® 
quite an advantage to them. 

Mrs. D. Would you not have you 
daughter taught any of those accom 
ohicenints which embellish hers 
tural endowments, aud may PF 
a@ means of advancing her ® life 

Mrs. E, An 
repre: which I could not teach 


er myself, nor afford to pay & Pf 
son to come to the house to teach 
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het, J would rather she was with- 
It is more than probable that 

such embellishments might prove a 
neans of making her disgusted with 
ihe situation Most Consistent with 
ier station and consequently 
nut conducive to her happiness. 
Nor do I consider that such an e- 
docation would unfit a woman for 
nixing in the highest ranks of su 
ciety, if such be her destination. 
Se has every opportunity of sto- 
riag ber mind with useful and e- 
ven elegant knowledge, which fits 
het to converse in any company ; but 
eye cannot be at bails, &c. or at least 
he cannot take an active part in 
them. As to the little ceremonies 
which are almost necessary in high 
lif, they are easily acquired, and 
ay unaffected person need never 
feel aukward at being ignorant of 
them. 

Mis. D. Tmust have my daugh- 
er taught to dance; a girl who 
does not know how to dance, can 
never walk either with ease or ele- 
gance, 

Mrs. E She may not know how 
0 frisk and curtsey betore a large 
— with grace, but in the 
careless plays of children, I have 
dien admired their graceful move- 
ments. Some would say a board- 
ing-school regimen of back boards, 
wd steel collars was necessary to 
reader the human figure erect; but 
lam persuaded that children gen- 
tally stoop and twist by the art 
wbich is used by mothers and nur- 
to keep thein straight; they 
"we $0 trammelled and tightened 

t they endeavour to twist from 
me side to the other to get re- 

the pressure of their har- 
we We don’t often see boys 
Spor be crooked, and the coun- 


Y gitls are almost alive straight, ’ 


their clothes are loose, and 


. 


Motions necessary fur labour 


* active amusement must be 
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Mrs. D. Independently of dan- 
cing, Maria must be taught draw. 
ing, and various other accomplish- 
ments, whieh are best procured at 
schoolh I. do not think myself 
capable of giving her even a com- 
mon education. I could not. afford 
to let her stay more than a year 
at sehool; therefure, I put off send- 
ing her till this time, that she is 
of an age to benefit more from im, 
than when she was a mere. child. 

Mrs, E. I beg leave to ditfer 
from you on that pvint, for I think 
a mother’s eye is now more necessa- 
ry than ever, and the slight, paltry 
system of boarding-school educa- 
tion is likely to be more hurtful than 
ever. Maria will probably return 
to you disgusted with every plain 
thing she sees, and she is now of an 
age to acquire knowledge for the 
sake of itself, not merely because 
she mustdo so; If any thing use- 
ful can be made of girls’ boarding- 
schools, I think it is only to seaod 
young children to, because they 
are more likely to learn any thing by 
applying themselves at regular times 
than in the irregular manner they 
are often taught at home. I cannot 
think that there is any woman ot 
common sense who is incapable of 
teaching her daughter all that is ne- 
nessary to be known, Of all the 
animal creation, why should our spe- 
cies alone be incapable of rearing 
their young, or why should we ie 
lone be deformed by the excess of ari? 

Mrs. D Will you allow that ma- 
ny women have not leisure to edu- 
cate their children? 

Mrs. E. There may be instan- 
cesof human concerns being so per- 
verted from their proper course, that 
a woman finds it impossible to at- 
tend to her first duty ; but such in- 
stances ‘ate not so numerous a§ is 
imagined ‘If every person not only 
expended money according to their 
income, ‘but time, they would gene- 
rally find leisure to dotheir duiy, A 
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woman of ‘sinall fortune must give 
entertainments, she cannot allord 
to pay people to make preparations ; 
therefore while sbe is employed in 
such occupations, her children run 
iuto mischief, if they are not either 
sent to nurse, or to school: this wo- 
man must also retura. visits, which 
practice is as bad or worse for ber 
family. Another woman devotes her 
time to the fine arts, or to literary 
pursuits, while her childreu are to 
the same danger. We generally sev 
that unnecessary occupations con- 
sine more time than positive biisi- 
Hess; a great deal of which can he 
done in the midst of tractable: cite 
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dren, and girls soon. learn to agig 
their mother. 

Mrs D. [am so perplexed wig 
the charge of one child, -that'l of 
wonder how people do who haves 
great many children. 

Mrs KE. lt is a vulgar gay) 
“the hen that can scratch fypioy 
can scrateh for ten;” and Kis 
nerally observed that may childiey 
ave as easily managed as one, aod iy 
sume Cares, perhaps, more s4' thi 
is one plea used in favour ‘of bea 
Ingeschoois, because more system i 


- established in them for the neces 


ry well government of ‘the family. 
L 
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l* i789, Mr. Burke brought for- 
ward bis celebrated motion fora 
reforg ja the public expenditure. 
As a prelude to this, petitions bad 
heen presented from Yorkshire and 
other counties in support of this mea- 
sure. Mr. Watker on this occasion 


exerted himself with considerable ef- , 
fectin procuring one from the county 


of Nottingham He drew. up the pe- 
tition, and concluded. his speech 
onthe eccasion, in the following en- 
eryetic words : 


“Go on then, ye people of Eng- 
Jand, io the course in which ve have. 


St out, and turn not to the right, 
ortothe left, for all the shadowy 
phantoms, which those who wish vou 
no speed may dress up to beguile or 
awe you, As from you oniginated 
the good work, on your constancy 
and firmness entirely depen'|s the 
bringing it toa happy issue, the ob- 
taining all your wishes. 
every sophistry, every false alarm, 


and “hypocritical jeatousy will be. 


Every art,, 


tried to disunite, to unman you; bit 
if you sufler yourselves to be ore 
reached, to , be — intimidated, you 
have made your last attempt for yom 
country, for youselveés, and for. yost 
children ; and you. will fall below 
the level of other slaves; the 
racter of Englishmen, the very cht 
racter of mea will not be left you 
But I look for better things, | 
see no room for fear, for any thin: 
but the most reviving, — 
hope. The line of the pe 
suilerance is past, and ministerial t™ 
pacity and oppression shrink before 
you. For as there is no, power whid 
ought, so there is no es which 
can withstand _ you, 1 you be m 
wanting to yourselves, See! te 
tide is turned, the ebb of Bmam* 
over; and fair integrity : Se 
rons, unbought patriotism j+ e 
cent, manly liberty,; and all y* 
truest glory are revisiiag Oe” 
voured sland, Welcome them ** 
them, hold them; aod -- 
being, who is propitious. 0 *© 
and yee designs, bless, the Best 

° 9 
people with all success: 
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The next public question, that en- 


aged his attention, was the subject 
f parliamentary reform. The un- 
sogitational influence of the mi- 
sider had been so clearly evinced 
wife polongation of the War con- 
mary to the general sentiment ofthe 
coontry, that it beca:ne apparent even 
tothe most prejudiced observer, that 
she house of Commons was no longer 
he organ of the national voice, 
while the termination of those hos- 
ilies, which had been so obstinate- 
ly persevered in by one parliament, 
boring heen effected upon the meet- 
ing of anew one, most forcibly e- 
raced the impolicy of continuing 
hr so longa period a trust that could 
mot subsequently be revoked, and 
oer which litt'e or uo controul 
ould be exercised. These glaring 
defects, to which with justice all the 
cilamities of the country were at- 
tributed, had excited the yveneral at- 
tention to the correction of those 
abasesin the representation of the 
people, which, by destroying the in- 
dependence of parliament, and de- 
thing its interests from that of 
the people, had rendered it a mere 
passive instrument in the hand of 
te minister. If the spirit which 
ras manifested on th's occasion, and 
which contributed to that celebrat- 
td decision of the house, that the 
power of the crown had increased, 
Was icreasing, and ought to be di- 
washed, had received that encou- 
fagement from above, to which its 
laudable and patriotic tendency en- 
Wed it, it might ultimately have led 
osoch a reformation of public af- 
oa every friend to the future 
“ppiness and prosperity of his coun- 
wer rejoiced in; but 
"as Deeu the misfortune of the 
penal - have been uniform- 
those eli: ed? mo alicndtion from 
stich heel ank ‘Jibéral principles, 
theta , characterize the ad- 
‘HON Of afree country: thus 
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while it met with every discourage- 
ment from government, there was 
not sufficient zea! and unanimity in 
the people, to give that necessary 
degree of confidence and authority 
to their leaders, to enable them to 
contend with so formidable an oppo- 
sition, backed as it was by those se- 
ducing applications to the personal 
interests, the ainbition, and the avarice 
of individuals. Year after year mark- 
éd some flagrant dereliction of prin- 
ciple on the part of their leaders, till 
at length the all-corrupting influence 
of the court had sothinned the ranks 
of the reformers, that the virtuous 
few who remained could only la- 
ment the failure of their well meant 
efforts, and the prospect of those e- 
vils, which snéli selfish and illiberal 
principles of government necessari- 
ly produce. 

Of the varions meetings which 
were summoned throughout the 
kingdom for the furtherance of this 
ohject, there were few so important 
eithez in respect of the number or 
the rank of the individuals who at- 
tended, as that which assembled at 
Mansfield on the 28th of October 1782. 

On being requeste! by several 
who attended: the meeting to dellt- 
ver his sentiments on the occasion, 
Mr. Walker rose and made a Jong 
speech replete with sound constitu- 
tional principles. 

This speech excite! the strongs 
est marks of approbation from the 
meeting. Among those who ex- 
pressed themselves most particularly 
gratified was that illustrious patriot 
the late sir George Saville. 

The present duke of Norfolk also 
thanked him in the name of the 
meeting. So favourable an intro- 
duction to the notice of the great, 
accompanied by such flattering tes- 
timonies of their approbation, might 
have endangered the humility of a 
poor minister of the sae | and 
excited expectations incompatible 
Htih 
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with the purity of his motives. If 
private advantage had been the ac- 
tuating principle of his conduct, a 
field was now open to him, which he 
might have cultivated with success, 
and where his talents could scarcely 
have failed of reaping a reward : 
but he was instigated by ether mo- 
tives than these of personal emolu- 
ment: at atime which he thought 
required the exertions of every vir- 
tuous citizen, he stepped forward to 
discharge his duty to his country ; 
and, satisfied with this, he returned 
to the private walk of bis profession, 
withont any exertion to prolong hig 
acquaintance with the great, though 
without retiring from their proferred 
Civilities, 

Subsequent meetings both of the 
town and county were held for 
the purpose of furthering this ob- 
ject; and in all of these his services 
were exerted wih great advantage 
to the cause he espoused. In the 
year 1755, another general meeting 
ofthe county was summoned, where, 
in support of the petition which he 
drew up for the oceasion, he deliver- 
ed one of the most animated and eni- 
ergetic defences of the measure, that 
perhaps ever was made. 

lle began with endeavouring to 
restore the harmony of the mect- 
ing, which had been something en- 
dangered by one gentieman induly- 
ing the warmth of the moment, and 
expressing more than he probably 
intended, and by other gentlemen 
apprehending tuo much from even 
an indirect opposition to a measure, 
in which their hearts were so honest- 
ly cencerned. He was persuaded, 
that they agreed in wishing well to 
the general object that was in view, 
thowyh they might differ in smal- 
ler matters, which, whether right 
or wrong, would not in, all proha- 
bility be even contemplated by the 
legislature, and therefore, however 
ebjects of private speculation, could 
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not wisely be iutroduced into pabi 
debate. But with respect tp 
general question, he though, 
could clearly collect, that it m 
all their minds; that the broad f., 
of wisdom, of justice, and of pti 
which it presented, enforced apo, 
bation or submission from all} 
seemed to be conceded by all, te 
their representative body was x 
what it ought to be, and that the px. 
onal security, which a true 
sentation promises, must be aban 
ned to despair, if its eonstitatiog 
character were not recovered, if we 
salntary reform were not effete 
in this exceedingly degenerated a 
corrupted body. ‘l here was a sham. 
facedness in the opponents of a pe 
liamentary reform, a shrivkic 
from the question, which induced ; 
suspicion, that their voice wa # 
variance with their heart, or ae 
cret conviction, that vo argument 
of truth, of right. of fitnes, od 
wisdom, could be addaced to gitea 
colour to their opposition, The 1 
form, which the petition prayed f, 
was constitutional, it was wise, It wa 
necessary. In vindicating its chia 
to a constitutional right, he repeated 
in a concise manner that histor 
view of our constitution, which be 
had stated at large to the cous 
when it was last assembled at Mam 
field. To this he added, that ti 
same elear truth was to be w 
from the very theory of our com 
tution, as it was conceived by ee 
one, by foreigners as well “§ palires 
No one ever expressed his dead # 
in other terms, than that of a tw 
lescence of three distinct estates fx 
acommon good. The only three © 
vil orders of men, which the ides # 
experience of government can gi 
birth to, and which separately © 
unitedly stamps a character of €@) 
government that man has weal 
were all adopted by the e ra 
constitution of these kingdoms 
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vit might not safely be intrusted 
@ dae or two of the three, might 
é ecared by the anion of all, that 
fey might form a well-balanced 

tory of that supreme power, 
eich every government must some- 
shee repose, This, whether in the 
ene termsor no, is the idea which 
iwsever been entertained of the British 
everamént, Which every writer on 
the subject has expressed ; it is the 
eamon uotion of us all, for which 
we might equally appeal to the e- 
nemiesas to the friends of the peti- 
on. But the truth and essence of 
this fine idea of the British govern- 
ment was gone, if one of these three 
iadepeadent orders of the state were 
atterly swallowed up by one or 
both ofthe remaining two. There 
might to be a common sense, a de- 


cent consistency in our notions, what- 


eer they be; yet men and Bri- 
tons can so far abandon all sense 
cad meaning, as to talk with rap- 
tre of the unrivalled form of their 
gorerdment, yet acknowledge as 
an incontested fact, that one of the 
three orders, the independency of 
which enters into the very theory of 
fils government, is, as to all its ef- 
leaey aad power, created and con- 
tolled by the other two. Either 
maintain, that the government of 
hee Kingdoms is wisely reduced 
rom three orders to two, or reas- 
et the independence of that house 
“commons, which was meant to 
orginate from us, and to be actuated 
'y oGtsoul. In the true spirit and 
virtue of our constitution, we were de- 
igned to be freemen; abandoned 
y- willof the other two orders 
owe we must descend with 
he ioe of the earth to 
hot in Vinh " Bato ni vide 
WF fides 4 wisdom so provide 
eh » Wien all power is sur- 
a oh to those higher ranks of 

ow virtue sooner quits, and 
° Of not formed ‘ty sympathize 
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with the degraded mass of the com 
munity 

In maintenance of the same consti- 
tutional right, he appealed to the con- 
stitutional language of these king- 
doms. The meaning of established 
terms, early adopted by, and for e- 
ver preserved in the course of any 

overnment, exhibited the most 
deciave proofs of the original spi- 
rit and intention of its constitution. 
King, Lords, and Commons, meant 
three seperate unmixed political ors 


ders, or meant nothing that an- 
swered to the expressions. These 
terms never meant, nor will be 


maintained at this day to mean, that 
the commons are comprehended iu 
the king, are comprehended iu the 
lords, or are comprehended in the 
king and lords together. We know 
the personages designed = by 
king and lords, and do we not know 
aurselyes, under the designation of 
aterm borrowed from our own rank 
of life? Does the unvaried lan- 
guage of our government for ever in- 
struct us whom the commons ia par- 
liament were designed to represent, 
from whom they were to originate, 
and for whom specially te act; and 


shall we submit ourselves to believe, 


that our proper representation can 
proceed from the lords, that the com- 
mons of England are to be found 
in the absolute creatures of the king 
and lords, nominated by their voice, 
and obedient to their will? If the 
constitution be changed, and it be 
fit that it should continue to be 
changed, let the language be chang- 
éd also; let not the’ abused come 
monalty be insulted with the moc- 
kery of names and sounds, which 
preserve only the painful remem- 
brance of what they have lost, which 
embitter the sense of their ruined 
state, by continually holding up the 
beautiful picture of what they were 
designed to be, and what even at 
this mement, unless by their own 
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abandonment, they may .recover 
themselves to. If it must not be, 
that by our true and proper repre- 
sentatives We are in future to have 
an equal voice in the legislative body 
of these kingdoms, let the style as 
well as the existence of the com- 
mons be abandoned ; let it be avow- 
ed and declared, that the king and 
lords devise laws, dispose of life and 
liberty, and give and grant to what- 
ever extent the public money — 
This is the plain naked truth: the 
king and lords co of theirown absolute 
pleasuie make, and by their own ab- 
solute pleasure govern a vast ma- 
jority of the commons’ house in par- 
liament, and they who make and 
rule the inajority make and rule the 
whole. Let then the man, who sets 
his face against the manly claim of 
the people’s usurped rights, come 
forward, and say that these things are 
net ;or let him vot gather himself 
up in afiected aager, when he ts told, 
that wth the confessed knowledge 
of departed rtglhits, he is willing to 
abanden them to the destroyer, and 
is active only in the cause of the 
desuoyer; in resisting the well 
meant efforts of those, who, in the re- 
vival of the true spirit of the con- 
stitution, still hope tosave their fal- 
ling county, No! They see not 
the infamy and ruin of their own 
conduct; and because pames and 
forms are still suflered to remain, 
ley believe, that the glorious consti- 
stution of their ancestors still exists 
i allits wise and virtuous provist- 
on for the public good. These 
names and these forms ought to be 
cocumeuts and proofs to them, that 
a great and dangerous corruption 
las tahen place; they ought even 
tothe commonest naad to bold up 
a mest alarming truth. Le observed 
itto be almost unworthy of childien 
to be amused and sooihed with the 
illusion of a mere name cr form, 
When the reality was gone ; it weuld 
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not be a greater folly to hy 
for the man in his grave, becany 
with his former name he was con. 
mitted thereto. But he added » 
a serious fact, that the more liber, 
is any government, the more ten, 
ble are the consequences of its eg, 
ruption, and that tyranny never a, 
pears in so awful a form, as whey» 
comes in the shape and semblay 
of aonce free constitution. A met. 
ed and undisguised despotism my 
observe some terms with hums 
nature, but, under the venerable sepe. 
tion of liberty, it abandons itself tp 
every caprice and excess. Thus the 
form of the Roman republic ya 
preserved by the Roman emperor, 
butthe corruption of it under thi 
form degenerated into the most bor. 
rid and wanton tyranny, that mas 
ever submitted to. . 
From this evidence of a constite 
tional spirit in the reform, Mr. Wa 
ker passed to the expediency and 
necessity of it. It were absurd 
look for any of the wise and salute 
ry eflects of a constitution, unles 
from the reality of those very pr 
visions, which constituted ail) the 
was wise and salutary in its plau— 
The wisdom and health of ouroe 
stitution was not to be found inthe 


existevce of a king, notin that of 


lords, notin that of commons silt 
ly and separately, but in the wel 
tempered mixture of the regal, the 
aristocratic, and the popular pow 
Lut if one of these essential pa 
have passed into a mere nullity, the 
ground of dependence ts vas 
and with it all the hepe and pat 
bility of the singular biessings, whit 
s0 singular a constitution p 

It was not from any superna 
wisdom in our rude i unieti 
ancesiors, that a form of gov 
origuiated, which moched we 
wisdem and policy of the Greebs 
Romans. It flowed from their 
simplicity, ficm their knowing * 
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sential distinction “of man from man, 
om an honest acherence to- this 
cage principle, an equauty of rights 
is all whom they acknowledged as 
freemen, an equal claim of law, of 
‘berty, of property, and life.—And 
yeobserved asa general rule, that 
one honest principle is worth all 
the mysterious policy and cunning 
d theworld, and will ever conduct 
more true wisdom and solid good. 
la the separation of a king aud 
leds they intended a provision for 
public utility, but in the representa- 
oes of themselves, in the reserv- 
ig to this representative body a 
controlling power iv all the delibera- 
ions of the sovereign legislature, 
hey contemplated ihe essence and 
the security of what was dear to 
themselves. What has preserved and 
waasmitted this blessing to us ean 
lone preserve and transmit it to our 
yosterity. It the commons of Eng- 
and are not truly and honestly re- 
presented, the third estate is a mere 
name, and the popular liberty is the 
mere sufierance of the day ; it rests 
not, as with our manly ancestors, 
onthe solid security of holding it in 
wr hands, If evil had not already 
onginated fiom this degeneracy of 
our Original constitution, yet, when 
ibe security is gone, evil. must in- 
fallibly cusue; and on the mere 
ground of prevention, it would at 


“jy Moment be wise and worthy of 


the people to recover the govera- 
ment to that state, fur which the pe- 
"oa prays. 

But to the plea of expediency is 
«ded the pressing one of necessi- 
y, The nation is bowing under the 
weaviest of ills, that a people can 
ve conceived to exist undei,apd fall 
proceeding from the very corrup- 
ws the representative body, 

the petition deplores. These 
ie amply and pathetically 
“ted by Major Cartwright, and 
‘telore need not be again repeated. 
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But there is nothing wonderful 
in these evils; the wonder is, that 
they have not sooner made their ap- 
pearance, Whenthe proper guar- 
diau is removed from bis trust, it were 
folly to look for its preservation.— 
If the crown united with its conte- 
derate lords be represented by a 
great majority in the pretended house 
of commons, isit any wonder, that 
wninisterial folly and wickedness 
should drive the nation to the pit? 
They who command all are not 
youc agents, they receive no come 
mission from you, they laugh at 
the idea of being accountable to 
you. They know their proper mas- 
ter, and their master’s pleasure they 
will do. Sure of being supported 
by the whole legislative body, the 
minister is emboldened to every ate 
tempt; flayiliousness springs out of 
security. But unless the people bow 
their necks to this abuse, to meet in 
stupid silence whatever of remaining 
ruin another profligate administra- 
tion may bring upon them; no o- 
ther path is left foe them, than what 
the petition points out: amanly re- 
assertion of their constitutional 
rights, and the giving motion and 
eiieacy to those means, which may 
render the house of commons agaia 
the true répresentative and the (aith- 
tul guardian of the nation. It is 
big with horror but to think of the 
precarious ground, on which at e- 
very moment the existence of a 
tree peuple rests. Divide the repre- 
sentative body into three parts; the 
people have notthe appointment of 
so much as one of these parts. If 
they who create the other two 
shoull please to combine, and the 
growing prostitution of the higher 
ranks gives too much credibility to 
such a supposition, one blow might 
decide our fate, and we might sink 
iwi an instant into servitude and op- 
pression. We have no constitutions 
al protector existiug, which could 
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resist and avert the awful ruin— 
What 2 prospect does the whole his- 
tory of a Jate administration pre- 
sent! With what force does it bring 
Lome to the most stupid and obsti- 
nate the necessity of an instant re- 
form! In the present moment a re- 
forni may sive; another experi- 
ment like to what has past will place 
salvation out of the reach of all 
reform. 

He concluded with some observa- 
tionson the septennial act. He as- 
seried it to be the mere creature of 
meditated corruption, and that from 
the moment of its violent birth, 
corruption has walked over the face 
ofthis country like a fiend of hell. 
‘Trath and fact scorn the insulting 
plea of necessity, of a tender re- 
gard to the protestant religion, to 
the house of Hanover. Had the 
battles of Preston and Sherif Muir 
not been fought before this daring 
power was usurped, the framers of 
the septenvial act might have been 
believed to fave acted from a pa- 
triotic motive. Bot when the na- 
tidtial fears were blown over, when 
the friends of Rome and the preten- 
der were humbled to the dust, only 
then, in the moment of triumphant 
security, Wasthis monster of corrup- 
tion brought forth. The continu- 
ance of septennial parliaments, to 
this day is a demonstration of the 
principle, from which they procveed- 
ed, 

If parliament were actually in the 
people’s nomination, this act would 
alone suffice to vitiate parliament, 
and estranye it from the people — 
In sucha leneth of time they forget 
their constituents, think themselves 
independent, become self-willed, are 
worth a purchase which uo ordina- 
ry fornrof virtue can resist, and in 
the hope and confidence of this the 
utinister can dare to apply the na- 
trnal purse to their seducement. 
These are not dicams and specuta- 
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tions, they are the mere history y 
the progress of the septetmial a 
and while that continues, it §j ‘. 
most against human nature » 
secure a virtuous representation :_ 
while the horror of such a prece, 
dent, the thought that the usurpaticn 
of seven years may sanctify the », 
surpation of life, or of inheritabee, j 
enouch to make every honest mas 
tremble. On every view, therefon 
he gave his assent to the petition, 
About the year 1787, a variety ¢ 
circumstances concurred, to favey 
an application to the legislature fy 
a repeal of the corporation and tes 
acts; and very strenuous exertion; 
were made on the part of the whol 
dissenting interest of the kingdom, 
to effect a liberation from the pains 
and disabilities of those disgrace. 
ful and vexatious statutes. As this 
was a subject in which Mr. Wal 
ker fc lt himself more immediately 
interested, he exerted himselt, a 
well on the ground of individual sul 
fering as of abstract principle, wit 
great zeal and assiduity. The ides 
uf this application originated at 2 
meeting of deputies from the dif 
ferent congregations in London and 
its vicinity, in January 1757, m Oo 
sequence of which a mohon ws 
made without success, though sup 
ported with extraordinary ability by 
Mr. Beavtoy, Mr. Fox, and others 
On this orcasion it was objected, thi 
the application was made by tbe 
dissenters of the «metropolis only, 
without the CO-0} eration of their 
brethren in the country, who wert 
stated to be geverally meifferent © 
the success of the measure. To 
viate this, ahd at the same time ® 
give additional weight aad respec 
bility to their application, the 
don committee thought proper ® 
seek the support of their frieadsi 
the country; in which they seal 
with great success, Bat it was 
till the plun ofunion proposed 
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vimiogham committee, in October 
99, was generally adopted, that 
hey feltthemseivesent itle djto declare 
hat they acted in the name and by 
soe authority of the whole body of dis- 
voters throughoat the kingdom.—- 
The object of this plan was to form 
a well connected union of the dis- 
enters throughout England, by a 
chain of intercourse and communion, 
svancing in order through suc- 
cessive gradations to a representation 
of thewhole body in a general or 
sitional meeting at London. The 
aloption of this was strongly enfor- 
ced by Mr. Walker, both in his in- 
dividual capacity, and as the chair- 
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man of the associated dissenters. of 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and 
part of Yorkshire. For this pur- 
pose he addressed a letter to a gene- 
ral meeting at Leicester, in Decem- 
ber 1789, which, on account of the 
able manner in which it enforced 
the necessity of the proposed union, 
was afterward printed by different 
committees, generally circulated 
through the kingdom, and deem- 
ed to have contributed in no small 
degree to the adoption of that regu 
larly organized systend of action, 
which the plan contemplated. 

(To be continued, ) 
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Brief Observations on the Address to 
his Majesty, proposed by Earl Grey 
in the House of Lords, 13th June, 
1810, by William Roscoe, Esq.— 
Liverpool printed, 1810. 44 p.p. 

[ requires a considerable degree 
of civil courage, a quality of the 
frst importance in perilous and bad 
limes, to oppose the current of 
pablic opinion running in a wrong 
dwection, and undauntedly to resist 
the “ardorcivium prava jubenti- 

um.” We are pleased to see a 

writerof the eminence to which 

the historian of Lorenzo De Medi- 

e, and Leo X. is justly entitled, 

come furwardonce more, after two 

fomer pamphlets on a similar sub- 
ect, inthe laudableattempt to disa- 
buse popular error, and to publish 
truths that are displeasing, because 
they contravene hastily established 
bat firmly rooted prejudices, and we 
willingly embrace the opportanity 

endeavouring to give greater 
publicity to this pamphlet, as cor- 

"ag sentiments which have 
© Tepeatedly appeared in our pa- 

*, Onthe bad policy of continu- 

ig the war. 2 ; 


The English nation never relin- 
quish their fondness for war, until 
they are forced by severe lessons 
learned in the rugged school cf 
adversity, to surrender their pro- 
pensity for this desperate game, 
To prove this fondness for war to 
be a prevailing favourite opinion 
in the English public, we have 
only to look back to the events 
of the present reign. The peace of 
1763 was unpopular, and raised a 
great outcry against the makers 
of it. However just was the odium 
against Lord Bute on account of 
his favouritism and his tory) prin- 
ciples of arbitrary power, probably 
the accusations against him tor mak- 
ing the peace were untounded, and 
only proved that war was better liked 
by the natin than peace. A 
long series of aggressions on the 
part of a ministry of despotic high 
prerogative principles, in which 
however, let us remember they were 
supported by a large majority, both 
in and out of parliament, ended 
in the American war.) Martial ar- 
dour, as far as coolly supplying the 
mneans, was now in full force, tll 
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want of success raised a popular 
clamonr, which forced lord North 
to resign, and a peace was mace ; 
yet the Marquis of Lansdown be- 
came unpopular for making this 
very peace which had been urgent- 
ly demanded by the necessities of 
dai nation, but which was very 
generally condemned, as soon as 
the pressure of these difficulties were 
a little removed. In 1793, the na- 
tion ayain precipitated itself into 
war, of which we are still partak- 
ing in the horrors, and we may re- 
collect that the short peace of 1801, 
was far from giving general satis- 
faction. Inthe midst of this gene- 
ral delusion, a few have through eve- 
ry period raised their voices for 
peace, but the noisy clamour of the 
inany has been for war. To what 
cause are we to attribute this pre- 
dilection for war? Not to patriotism 
in its enlarged and comprehensive 
sense, notto generous, ardent feel- 
ing; but to a cold calculating po- 
licy, which fn the American con- 
test sought to throw a share of the 
public burdens on the Americans, 
while in the present contest some 
were desirous to be revenged by 
rising on the ruins cf an old rival, 
aud others wished, from an enmity 
tufreedem, to assist to strangle 
in its cradle, alas! too successfully, 
the new-born liberty of France. 
To these sordid motives, which par- 
take rather of a public nature, 
must be added the private merce- 
nary views of a large portion ef the 
public ; who, as contractors, kan- 
jobbers, ofhcers in the army and 
navy, barrack-masters, and a long 
train of others, whose eccupation 
in one shape or another, like Othel- 
lo’s, is war, were imierested in its 
continuance. This powerful pha- 
Janx is still farther increased by their 
numerous relatives and connections, 
as so many families had some of their 
tmembers in a situation to profit by 





Publications Dee 
the war, i some shape or anothie 
When all these things are taken - 
consideration, the rage for War 
not appear very difficult to beg. 
counted for; on} rinciples, whieh 
inany would not wish to avow, by 
which do not arise from the mee 
honorable motives, or the best feel 
ings of our nature, 

Under a conviction of this melp. 
choly truth, that war is still populy 
with the majority, and that this « 
ror is unhappily undermining the 
foundations of public and private 
virtue, and rapidly preparing the 
way for distresses greater than thoe 
we have yet experienced, let « 
proceed to the review betore us, by 
allowing the auther to open the 
subject in his own words— 

“ Onthe 13thof June, 1810, Eel 
Grey meved, in the house of 
Lords, an address to his majesty, ia 
which he proposed— 

“ To state to his majesty, tha 
we caunet doubt his majesty’s read 
ness fo embrace the first oppore 
nity of concluding a peace on jot 
and reasonable terms; Out, that 
looking to the nature of the cov- 
testin which we are engaged; & 
the power of France, now unhappily 
estubliched over the greater part ¢ 
Eurcpe; and to the spirit and charac 
ter of the government of that country, 
we are convinced that this evel, 
so anxiously desired by his majes'y 
aud his loyal people, wall be 0 
promoted, by proving to the wort, 
that while his majesty is actualel 
by the most just and moderate Views 
We possess the means of permanemy 
supporting the honour and indeper 
dence of vur country, against Oey 
species of attack by which the 
my may hope to assail them. _ 

‘« That for this purpose, 1t 5 ™ 
pensably necessary, that his we 
ty’s government should hence mn 
adopt a wise and systeinatic Pe” 
reculated not only by a jus - 
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wite of our present difficulties, but 
by apradent foresight of the proba- 
be exigencies of a protracted war- 
koe 

“a An amendment was moved by 
lord Stanhope, purporting, that 
ie hoase would pledge them- 
wives to maintain the law of the 
sed. and to support the liberties 
vfthe people, and the trial by jury ; 
which was supported by the Duke 
‘Norfolk, the Earl of Suffolk, and 
tord Erskine,—but was negatived ; 
ea which those noblemen imme- 

vely left the house. The mo- 
son for the address was then pro- 

xed, and negatived by a majority 

f [$4 peers, against 72. 

«Thus then, itappears, that an 
adress, purporting in substance, to 
tea recommendation to his majes- 
ty to continue the present war, 
wassupported by 72 peers in oppo- 
sion to administration, and was 
negatived by 134 peers, who are 
ineadly to administration. 

“Tt will not, however, be suppos- 
el, that the difference of opinioa be- 
ween their lordships arose on the 
pasages now quoted. That the 
present administration are at least 
wready tocarry on the war as their 
political opponents, cannot be doubt- 
el; and they must have perceived 
with great satisfaction, that on this 
mportant subject, there is now no 
portion of party, but that the 
expediency of continuing the war 
® geaerally and unequivocally ac- 
toowledged.” 

Our author proceeds to show that 
“ere isno obstacle to peace from 


me Want of reliance on the faiih of 


ur Spponentin the treaties we may 
ora with him. 7/ 
“If, however, any doubtS could 
remain a& to the purport of the 
Proposed address, they would be 
ipetdily removed by adverting to 
“e arguments used by the noble 
™ Mts support. From thesé we 
PELPAST MAG. NO. XxIX 
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learn,—and not withont a consider. 
able portion both of surprize and 
concern, that his lordship is now 
of opinion, that ‘we are reduced to 
the dilemma, either that the aitempt 
on our part to open the door to a 
negociation, would not conduce to 
the attainment of our ob oct; or, that 
if that object was auuabile, 7¢ 
would be unaccompanied with those 
essential securities which alone could 
render it really valuable,’——* That 
when we consider thathe who now 
sits erulting over the spoils of pros- 
trate Europe, is checked in his 
hopes of universal dominion, and 
retarded in his progress to @ more 
extended despotism, by the power, 
resistance, and resources of this 
country alone, it is impossible not 
to believe him impelled by all those 
influences which sway the human 
heart, to look to the overthrow and 
destruction of Great Britain, as his 


fixed, his most destrabie olject ; as 


that in which all his passions ave 
concentrated, and to which all his 
designs are directed. ‘This object is 
the sole aim of his policy, wurruEr 
IN WAR OR IN PEACE. To the lat- 
ter, whenever our enemy my incline 
to make it, we must only loow us to a 
PERIOD DURING WHICH HE MAY WITH 


MORE SECURITY PURSUE HIS PLANS 
AGAINST THE FREEDOM, INDEPENe 
DENCE, AND PAISTENCE OF Tills 


COUNTRY.” 

“« The qaestion between the ad- 
vocates of the war, and the friends 
of peace, is now lawly at issue. Oa 
the facts aud circumstances on which 
their respetive opinions are founded, 
they are perfectly agreed ‘The im- 
mense accession of power which our 
enemy has acquired in the course of 
the war, and the increasing difficul- 
ty of providing our own resources, 
are subjects not less expatiated up- 
on by the promoters of the war, than 
by those who wish for its termina- 
tion: but on this occasion, as on 
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many others, from the same pre- 
mises, dillerent persons have drawn 
different results. Those who are 
favourable to the continuance of the 
war, are of opinion that the succes- 
ses of Ronaparte have given him so 
decided a superiority over us, that 
there can be no safety, either in peace 
or war, Wlulst he retains his power ; 
and that it is more adviseable to de- 
vote the remainder of our strength 
to the possibility of overturning 
him, than ie consent to a reconci- 
liation on any terms that can be pro- 
posed. Undoubtedly of that crists 
be now arrived; if our enemies be 
so far aggrandized, and this coun- 
try so far reduced by the present 
contest, that a pacification can only 
seal our destiny, and consign us over 
to slavery, dishonour, ond contempt, 
it would be worse than folly, it 
would be the most d ‘testable wick- 
edness, nottoexpent the last drop 
of our bloed, ratbe. Giar submit to 
sucha disgrace. #ertunately how- 
ever for us all, his alarming period 
is not wa riréd; an’ it is pre- 
cisely to prevent Hs arrival, that 
tlrese considerations are offered to 
the public mind, ‘That the first 
promoters ond subsequent conductors 
of the war have done much to bring 
on such a crisis, must be admitted ; 
but there are jn this country powers 
of resistance which ne misconduct 
of ministers can impair; energies 
which no concurrence of exterior 
circumstances ee destroy; which 
depend not en the prosperity, or 
the disorder of financial arrange- 
inents, buton the limbs and sirength, 
on the hearts and minds of a people 
determined to be free. Whilst, 
therefore, the friends of peace per- 
ceive, in its fullest extent, the ad- 
ditional power acquired by our ene- 
iny in the course of the war, they 
by po means admit that his supe- 
nority is so eat and so de- 


cisive, as .o tender the establish. 
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inent of peace, upon safe and hy. 
nourable terms, an event beyins 
all just and reasonable EXPECtation 
What may be the CONSE qHERe 
Uf the same steps which have bith. 
to been pursued, should be perseres 
wh to ajfurther extent, they canny 
indeed foresee ; but they entertaiy 
not a doubt that, wnder the presen 
circumstances, & reconciliation n igh 
be etlected, which should pot- 
be consistent with the honour ay. 
interests of this country dut should 
place her beyond th. apprehen. 
sion of danger from any non 
on earth. In looking ‘© th 
strength and resources <i France, 
they are not so appalled as tole 
forgettul of their own. If it be 
true, that France has obtained the 
ascendency over continental fy. 
rope, it 1s equally true, that on 
the ocean this country is unrival: 
led. Jf the revenues of Franee, 
extracted from her extended po- 
pulation, be great, those of this 
country, which are supported ne 
only by an active and idnstrions 
people, but by an inexhaustible 
foreizn trade, are also great, and 
of a mature at least equally per- 
manent. If a season of peace 
would give facilities to the further 
power and = aggrandizement ot 
France, it would afford them ma 
mach greater degree to this cout- 
try, which, from the excellence 
of her manufactures, the extent 
of her mercantile capital, and the 
incalculable superiority of ber fleets, 
is ready to enter on that career 
of national prosperity for which 
France is vet unprepared. ' 

it then follow, as an inevitable 
consequence, that because we a 
unable to overthrow the power 
of France, we are incompetent 
to defend ourselves from ® 
attack which France may 
proper to direct against us? 
shall we be so much & 
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at our present circumstances, as to 
suppose there is no safety but in 

ration ? 

«Nor must it b> nderstood that 
the depressin’* rey, .sentations made 

in’ wae condition and re- 
werees of this country, are to be 
wd in ea anqualified and 
enimited sen . is only when 
we contem pl: » prosecution of 
the war E, we ci be said to 
. the insufficiency «our resour- 
ex, or the difficulties * our situa- 
ion, It isthe immense :xpenditure 
of our military and naval establish- 
meuts—the preparation of formida- 
bleand expensive e-peditions—the 
profuse and wanton manner in which 
the wealth of the nation is unavoida- 
bly expended and misapplied during 
astate of warfare, that occasion this 
disproportion between our wants 
and our supplies. 

“To every object of our own pro- 
tection—to every domestic improve- 
ment, and even to the liquidation 
of our immense incumbrances, the 
revenues of the country are abun- 
dantly sufficient. We Arg sTRONG 
FOR PEACE, BUT WEAK FOR WAR} 
COMPETENT TO DEFEND OURSELVES 
PROM EVERY ATTACK THAT CAN BE 
MADR AGAINST US; BUT INCOMPE- 
TENT TO CHANGE THE DESTINY OF 
EUKOPE, OR TO DRAG ITS PRESENT 
KULER FROM HIS IMPERIAL HEIGHT. 

What, then, may we be allowed to 
wk, are the real and solid objections 
a pac‘fication ? Is there any clear 
and definite object fur which Wwe are 
howto continue the war? are we 
Mill to attempt the restoration of the 
towe of Bourbon ? or to. insist upon 
mdemnity for the past, and security 
for the future P Are appreleusidns 
Hillentertained, that, in cage of a 
peace, Our countrymen will thron 
® Crouds to Paris, and bring es 
with them those pernicious princi- 
ples of licentious liberty, which for 
“Many years were our aversion and 
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ourdread ? Amidst all our calami- 
ties, we bave at least lived to see 
that once fertile pretext for animosi- 
ty and bloodshed exploded. The 
pestilential nuisance, which so im- 
minently threatened our safety, 
is effectually abated ; the filthy night- 
cellar, full only of thieves murder- 
ers, and house-breakers, is cleansed ; 
the infamous brothel, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which no decent per- 
son could think of living, is purifi- 
ed ; and in the place of these, we 
find as regular an edifice, as well 
barred, bolted, and secured, and 
inhabited by persons who conduct 
themselves in-as orderly a manner, 
and with as much gravity and so- 
lemnity, asany in Europe. But if 
these ancient causes of dissention be 
removed, they have been replaced 
by others, whase influence on the 
community appears to be still more 
extensive ; till at length, ¢he very 
situation into which we ure brought 
by the war, is alleged as the most 
powerful reason for its continuance. 

For the performance of them we 
rely not on the faith of our ene- 
my, but on our own strength; not 
on his voluntary performance of 
them, but on our ability to in- 
force them; not on his forbear- 
ance and moderation, ,but on our 
own vigilance and  promptitude, 
To assent to any treaty which would 
disqualify us from these measures, 
and where we had to trust merely 
tothe assurances and promises of 
our adversaries, would be to betray 
the cause of our country, 

“ Ig it then possible to suppose 
that under the guarantee of such a 
treaty, where the deviation from 
it by one party would give to the 
other the right of immediate inter- 
ference, and justify a renewal of 
hostilities, preparations could be 
made by France, which could enable 
her, in a season of peace, and du- 
ring the confidence of amity, to 
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attempt the invasion of this counry ? 
Granting to Lord Grey, that it is the 
sole object of the French ru/er, whe- 
ther in peace or war, to accomplish 
the subjugation of these realms, 
are we, in consequence of a pacifi- 
tranquilly by, and 
see preparations made, which ac- 
cordipy to all reasonable conjecture, 
can have no other object in view 
then our ultimate destruction ? Is 
his lordship to be informed that in 
all periods and by every rule of 
international law, the hostile pre- 
parations of a neighbouring state 
. y enqguives and precautions on 
tue part’ others, and that the pre- 
ent case differs in no respect from 
thes which have before occurred, 

: must always occur, as long as 
iudependent nations have an exis- 
tence. I the relative situation of 
Great Kritain and France, this has 
been recently exemplified. Among 
the causes for a renewal! of hostilities 
assicned by his majesty’s ministers 
in the year L8Q3, it was alleged 
that France was making preparations 
in the ports of Holland for an in- 
vasion of this country, and this as- 
sertion, sanctioned by the highest 
authority, produced upon the peo- 
ple at large, that alarm and abhor. 
rence which the treacherous nature 
of such conduct could not fail to in- 
spire, and contributed in an eminent 
degree, not only to reconcile them 
to fresh sacrifices, but to render thei 
eager for the prosecution of the war, 
Scarc ely, however, had hostilities 
begun, when it was discovered that 
this circumstance, which, if it bad 
really existed, was a just and war- 
rantable ground of war, was found- 
cl in error or misrepresentation, 
and that during a period of two years, 
wot one step had been taken by our 
enetiics, although they were then 
under the authority of the very man 
who is still at the head of their go- 
Vernment, to muke preparations for 


Cation, to si! 
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that invasion which it seems y 
greatly dread.” 

In the following extract, whe 
the author sets forth the real d 
of war, and the imaginary 
of peace, we fully concur with him, 
that the former are truly formidable. 
yet it seems probable, that he doe 
not go far enough in appreciating 
the risques which attend 
warfare, and that he might wij 
great propriety, have heightened 
the picture of our perilous situ. 
tion. 

“ Fear has, however, no bound: 
and national fear acts as an ep» 
demic. It may therefore, perhaps, 
be said, that although no avowed 
preparations may, duringa state of 
peace, be made by France for the 
destruction of this country, yet tha 
such a state will afford our enemies 
an opportunity of building a ary, 
in the various ports now under their 
authority, to be ready for effecting 
their purpose in case of a rupture, 
the causes of which are always i 
the power of either party. This, 
however is, in fact, only a recur 
rence to the former argument, and 
consequently admits of a similar te- 
ply. Ships cannot be built, and 
navies formed in secret; and ifsuch 
preparations were made, _ beyond 


ts 


the extent which the exigeaciesa 


a country in a state of peace might 
require, they would first become 
the proper object of remonstrante, 
and, for want of explanation, of ho 
tile interference, upon the admitted 
principle before stated; but, } 

pendent of this, it may justly be ob 
served, that the period of peace ® 
not the time in whicha navy @ 
be formed. It is not hulks, aa 
ropes, and canvass alone that cons 
tute a navy; in order to render # 
complete, and formidable, § 

commanders and hardy and esp 
rienced seamen are required, and 
these can only be obtained by 4 
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og course of hostile discipline. 
That France should ever arrive at 
wch a degree of maritime power, 
«so become formidabie to this coun- 
uy, there is but one chance, and 
that is, by Our continuance of the 
present war. In the early .periods 
of ber revolution, France was not 
ess inferior to her numerous adver- 
ariesin military strengt h, resources, 
and experience, than she is now 10 
aval power to this country; yet, 
bang driven on by her enemies ei- 
‘herto submission or resistance, she 
bas, amidst dangers and calamities, 
ternal dissention and external war, 
fught her way through derision, 
defeat, and disgrace, not only to 
rectory and independence, but to an 
wexampied degree of military pow- 
erand glory. in admitting there- 
fore with Lord Grey, that our ene- 
my aowholds at his disposal the re- 
wees of all those maritime powers, 
who, in former times, have even dis- 
puted with ourselzes the empire of the 
as, leL us not wantonly and unne- 
cesarily compel him, . for his own 
delence, to call those powers into 
wtion. After having united with 
our allies to render him great by 
und, let us now at least take care 
at we do not render him great 
*y sea, At present his navies are 
growing in the woods, and his sea- 
eating the fields, or filling the 
raks of his armies. Let us be 
‘auuious how we compel them to ap- 
‘er in more formidable  situa- 
ans Men act not without mo- 
nies, and without our hostility, 
7 adversary can have no adequate 
— engaging in the task of 
8 4 naval establishment that 
geval that of this countpy. Jn 
ie situation of the glbe, 
y superior to every other 
ta¥al power, and can therefore en- 
ertain no fear but fr selves 
 etagnameste it from ourselves. 
ae rene strength is to 
abe, —_— object of envy. 
which are ¢ Nes, and commerce, 
re to us of indispensible ne- 


cessity, are to him only of secondary 
impé@rtance. ‘The attempt to attain 
them would only involve bim in new 
contests, which it is his true interest 
to avoid; and notwithstanding his 
memorable language respecting 
them, which produced sucha sen- 
sation in this country, there is little 
probability of his directing his eflorts 
to this purpose; otherwise, he 
would not in the negociations of 
1806, have proposed to divest France 
of so important a portion of her 
colonial possessions, in both the 
Last and West Indies. It is there- 
fore apparent, that if France ever 
become a great naval power, Eng- 
land must not only compel ker to 
the necessity of it, but must under- 
take to be her insiructor; and that 
for making an attempt which must 
necessarily employ so large a pro- 
portion of her resources, she caa 
have no motive but. the ex. 
pectation of terminating a war, the 
continuance of which cannot fa:l, 
from the nature and extent of oar 
strength, to be the perpetual object 
of her vigilance, aad her appre- 
hension.” 

Although the main position cans 
not be controverted, that every pas- 
sing year of the war fiads us in a 
worse situation, yet it may be al- 
leged that the arguments in this ad- 
dress, are not so cogent as they 
mighthave been made. The author bas 
not sufficiently dwelt on the proba- 
bility of the war being brought to 
our own doors; he has not mentioned 
the discontents of Ireland, the pro- 
bable issue of the struggle in Portu- 
gal, nor the effects which Bonapar- 
te’s preparations are likely to have 
upou our funds and paper system. 
Nay, on the other hand, when he 
asserts that Lonaparte’s navies are 
yet in the forest, and that his sea- 
men are now tilling the ground, or 
in the ranks of his araiy, he throws 
the danger to a distance, and by 
lessening the people’s fears, he di- 
minishes their desire fur peace. 
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The bad policy of having con- 
tinued the war so long, and the ab- 
surdity of perpetuating, or vainly 
attempting to eternalize warfare, are 
forcibly pointed out in the follow- 
lowing lines, 

* The Creator of the universe has 
not so disposed his works, that the 
prosperity oraggrandizement of one 
state must necessarily imply the de- 
basement or misfortune ef another; 
and that the two great communities 
of Great Britain and Irance are not 
less calculated to assist each other 
in the cause of national honour and 
felicity, than they are to oppose 
each other by arms and violence. 
It must, however, unhappily be ad- 
mitted, that so fortunate a result 
must be the offspring of more gene- 
rous sentiments, and more entlight- 
ened views, than are at present to 
be expected from the recent conduct 
of ether of these two powertul 
countries; and that until such an 
event takes place, it will be incum- 
bent upon ug, by every fair and jus- 
titiable etlort, to maintain ourselves 
upon an equality, at least, with our 
rival state; but it would be no less 
criminal than it would be absurd, 
to suppose that the mere superi- 
ority of one state is a_ sufficient 
ground for the permament hostility 
of another. In the community of 
nations, as in that of individuals, 
providence has determined that there 
shall be degrees of pre-eminence ; 
and itis no more justifiable, to at- 
tack a nation by war, on account 
only of Ms superior strength or 
greatness, than it would be in 
private lite to assassinate every 
person of higher rank than our- 
selves. It is only by industry, by 
integrity, by kaowledge, by the 
eccouragement = of eularged and 
virtuous seutiments, by the cultiva- 
tion of the buman mind in every 
department of science and ot art, 
that we ought to contend tor su- 
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periority over others. Tt is DY sea 
contests only that the homan on 
can be efiectuaily improved, a 
it is these alone that Countene 
the calamities which the bres 
struggles of physical strength hn. 
hitherto inflicted upon mankind 
“Had Lord Grey been fortune 
enough to have restored peace ty 
Europe in 1806, what would pr 
bably have been the situation ¢ 
France at this moment? Is ite. 
tain, or is it even probable, thy 
Austria would avain have been cop. 
pelled to bite the dust, and Pry 
sia have been destroyed as an in. 
dependent state? Js it likely thy 
Russia, Sweden and Denmark, would 
have been found at this time i 
strict alliance with France? Is 
even certain, that if Bonaparte hal 
not found an inflexible enemy in 
this country, agaist whom be 
wished to obtain new resources an 
new points of attack, he would 
have attempted the subjngatioo ¢ 
Spain and Portugal; would he # 
this moment have found himself th 
undisputed dictator of the Cont 
nent of Europe ; or would a daugh 
ter of the house of Austria hare 
been the partner of his throne? h 
is then, in all probability, because 
a reconciliation with France did 
take place, that we have now to fj 
gret the exiended authority of om 
enemy, ail the more  formidabh 
attitude which he bas assumed with 
respect to what remains of the inde 
pendence of Europe. What migh 
have been the present posture of a 
fairs, in case of sucha pacification 
cannot indeed be precisely der 
mined; but we may with 
dence assert, that no circumstsnce 
could have occured, which cou! 
have contributed to the aggr? 
meut of the French ruler, ™ # 
cegree to be compared with ™ 
has actually taken place. [t#® 
deed true, that trom the ong” 
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» present contest, every effort 
tg has been made to limit the o- 
wining and repress the power of 
france, has tensed only to increase 
dem; yetthe period in which this 
eumortiaary accessi-n has taken 
vigce, is, precisely that, between the 
wp iasion’ in 1805, and the present 
sae, Russia, Prussia, Anstria, Swe- 
ken, Denmark, Spain, and Portu- 
eg, with a very considerable portion 
«Germany and Italy, might have 
ten rescued from the authority, 
« wcured from the influence of 
the enemy. 

“Theastonishing difference between 
tut and the present, has been occa- 


Swoned, not by a peace, but by a 


stinuation of the war; which 
hist it has increased the resources, 
md extended the dominions of 
Face, has greatly diminished the 
nwer and the influence of this coun- 
y, has actually destroyed a great 
roportion of her military, and has 
reduced her to a situation, not only 
comparatively, but positively lower, 
(an she was at the time such pacifi- 
cation was proposed.” 

Astothe mode in which the war 
might be expected to be carried oa 
“case Earl Grey and his party 
wuld succeed to power, we meet 
wid the following observations, 
wuich show that little good would 
* ellected by achange of plan, 

Mout a radical abandonment of 
"e present system of war, and that 
“We conversion of the war from of: 
ave measures to defence, would 
rail very little, 

“From this, and similar passages in 
we speech of Lord Grey, we dis- 
Py. that although he concurs with 
“ present administration ja tbe 
“xpediency ol continuing the War, 
tr differs with them as to the man- 
ry Which it ought to be conduct- 

tistrue, he bas not particular. 
the method which he would 
“awelf recommend for that pur- 
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pose; but the general tenor of his 
observations enables us to conpect- 
ure, with sufficient certainty, what 
that method would be. From these 
we find, that under his direction the 
contest would be carried on, rather 
upon a defensive, than an offen- 
sive system. ‘That expensive uader- 
takings and ruinous — expeditions 
would be avoiled; but that we 
should maintain our fleets and ar- 
mies in full strength, principally 
for our own detence. 

“But whilst the continuance of 
war, under any sys'em, must inevit- 
ably add to our present burthens, 
it must at the same time operate so 
as to remler us able to bear 
them, by the inconventencies and 
disadvantages which it imposes upon 
that important portion of our revenue 
derived from our toreign trade, 
That we have not suffered so greatly 
from this cause as might have been 
expected, is to be attributed to the 
unremitting industry and persever- 
auce of our merchants, who, as long 
as any possibility remained of main- 
tiining a commercial intercourse 
with the continent, did not fail to 
avail themselves of it to the fullest 
extent. Another aspect of affurs 
is now taking place; che maritime 
states 6f Europe no longer retain 
even the form of independence, 
but are incorporated with the do- 
minions of the coifqueror, and the 
continent is to be hermetically sealed 
against the introduction of British 
merchandize.——This, then, has 
brought on a new crisis, the efiects 
of which cannot, as yet, be fully 
estimated, although they are already 
too perceptible in the present siate 
of the mercantile world. Wheiher 
such an attempt on the part of the 
French rujer can be successful, or 
whether the measures resorted to by 
our merchants will be found -ade- 
quate to counteract their effects, yet 
remaius to be tried; but it cannot 
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be doubted that even if our adver- 
sary should fail in carrying his pur- 
pose fully into execution, he will 
succeed in thréwing obstacles in the 
way of our commerce, and in ad- 
ding to its risks, whilst he dimini- 
shes ts extent. At the same time 
it. is seriously to be lamented that 
the means adopted in this country 
forcarrying iton, and without which 
it has been found impracticable 
to counteract the precautions and 
restrictions of her enemies, are such 
as are highly injurious to the faith of 
either private or public transactions, 
and greatly derogatory to the nation- 
al character. ‘That these disadvan- 
tayes are much increased by the 
eflects of our orders in counci!, and 
by the system of granting licences 
so justiy and so forcibly reprobated 
by Lord Grey, cannot be doubted, 
Under the modified system of hosti- 
lity which he would. approve, it 
may be presumed, that these mju- 
rious restrictions would be with- 
drawn; hut it cannot be contend- 
ed, that during a state of hostility, 
commerce can at all times be allow- 
ed its free operations ; or that politi- 
cal objects will not frequently in- 
teifere, so as to render restrictions 
indispensibly necessary, and to pro- 
duce inconveniencies and __ losses, 
for which it is impossible the adven- 
turer can be repaid. 

“Nor is it diilicult to perceive, 
that whilst a continuance of the war, 
under a@ protracted system, would 
afiord us noetiectual relief, it would 


at the same time leave us under the * 


operation of some of the worst conse- 
quences attendant on a state of hos- 
tility. Such a war would be with- 
out ardour, and without hope.—En- 
terprize and conquest would be no 
more.—We might, indeed, prove to 
our enemy that “we are able to 
maintain the honour and independ- 
ence of our country against every 
attack that can be made againts us,” 
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but we are to leave him in i, 
full exercise of that power, whia 
inay enable him to renew the ». 
tack as often as he vleases, jj) Yt 
length, having shewn him that 9 
are invulnerable at all points, be 
desists, through mere  wearines 
from all further offence. 

“Is it not obvions, then, that is 
the present state of the contes 
between this country and France, 
the expressions of offensive and é&. 


Jensive war are become convertible 


terms, and that there can be no 
definite limits prescribed betwees 
them ? 

« But it is unnecessary longer tp 
dwell on the effects of a system, 
which, even if it were shown to be 
condpcive to our interest, it is not 
in our power to adopt.—Will ou 
adversary sufler us to measure out 
our hostility in such proportions a 
we may think proper ?—To advance 
and retire at pleasure ?—To tke 
just as much or as little as we 
choose ?— And to sport with war a 
with a child’s toy ? 

“The calamities of the physical 
world are temporary. Earthquakes, 
plagues, and tempests, have their 
season; but a protracted warfare 
is a perpetual earthquake, 2 
perpetual pestilence, a perpele 
al storm; and to propose to any 
people the adoption of such a s¥* 
tem, isto propose that they should 
resolve, not only to live in sor, 
in wretchedness and in peril them- 
selves, but to entail the same ce 
lamities on their descendants.” 

To the following just sentiments, 
with which the author sums Up 
his appeal to the public, we cor 


dially subscribe and recom 
them to ‘the scrious attentiod 
our readers. 


«“ The apprehensions so generally 
entertained in this country of the 
consequences of a peace 
France, are rather the spectres 
an inflamed imagination, than 
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paitimate offspring of reason and of 
roth. This wil be the more ap- 
arept to any man, the more he 
will endeavour to analyze and de- 
foe the vague, indistiict, and ge- 
pera! positions ol those who contend 
for a continuance, under some mode 
or other, of the present war, Very 
evident, substantial, and immediate, 
are, on the contrary, the evils that 
most result from its further prosecu- 
tion, Llowever desirable it may be 
this country to humble the pow- 
er and pride of brance . experence 
has shown that it is not by hostility 
that this is likely to be etlected. 
Var, it appears, is the element in 
which she lives, the nutitment on 
which she feeds; and whilst war 
continues, she will continue to in- 
tigorate and strengthen herself at 
the expense of surrounding states. 
li, ia compliance with the plan pro- 
posed hy Lord Grey, the war be con- 
ducted on our part with economy 
and caution, and be principally cone 
fined toa defensive system, we shall 
only depress the spirit af the couniry, 
end prolong the anxiety and distresses 
of the people, by an inefiicient, a pro- 
tracted, dad, in the end, a ruinous 
wufare. If, on the other hand, 
we resort to measures of annoyance 
wdatack; if we fit out expensive 
wmaments, enyace jn hazardous 
expeditious, and subsidize with im- 
Mense sums every country that can 
be induced to oppose our enemy, 
we must crpect a repetition of the 
we misfortunes that we have hereto. 
me experienced, A long course of 
“sistrous events hus shown gu. Wir 
SNOT IN THE POWER OF ‘THLS COUN- 
MY TO CONTROUL THE AFFAIRS, 
AND PRESCRIBE THE DESTINY OF 
tchore; and that ip is ONLY TO A 
— HOSTILITIES AND A 
Te “al nlp pie ib cesta _ 
We Bats ECTUAL RELIEF. 
one ite any could not close 

i a more appropriate 

BELFAST MAG. NO. XXIX. 
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manner than by re.erring our rea- 
ders to the following extract from 
the speech of Bernadotte to the 
Swedes. “In opposition to the 
stipporters of our war system, we 
have here the language of a warrior, 
well qualified to apprceiate the hor- 
rors of war, and who has felt them 
himself. Inthis respect, as a prac- 
tical operator, he ditlers from our 
closet politicians, who sit at home, 
and calmly contemplate war and de- 
struction at'a distance. Let us not 
disdain to be tanght by an ene- 
my. 

« T have beheld war close at hand; 
I know all its ravages; there is no 
conquest which can console a coun- 
try for the blood of its children shed 
in a foreign land. I have seen the 
great emperor of the Trench, so of- 
ten crowned with the laurels of vic- 
tory, surrounded by his invincible 
armies, sigh after the olive branch 
of peace. Yes, gentlemen, peace 
isthe alone glorious object of a wise 
and enlightened government, it ts 
not the extent of a state which con- 
stitutes its force and independence ; 
it is its laws, its country, its com- 
merce, and above all its national 
spirit.” 

There is good reasonto believe 
that Bernadette speaks the  lan- 
guage of sincerity. Aninternal evi- 
dence appears to warrant the asser- 
tion, It is also probab'e that be 
has told us what are the genuine 
sentiments of Bonaparte, who has en 
many oceasions shown himself a 
friend to peace, and it is probable, 
he is really so, not merely on the 
ground of policy, but on the prin- 
ciple of a latent humanity, which 
even the possession of power has not 
obliterated. In one point of view, 
this declaration of Bonaparte’s pa- 
cific sentiments, as by authority, is 
important, as tending to show his 
willingness to make peace at the 
present juncture. k. 
hk k 
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DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


ATTACHMENT OF COURTIERS. 


N an overturning, which occurred 

in France alter the death of Louis 
L4th, the marquis de Boisdayis, on 
being made a prisoner by order of 
the duke of Orleans, the regent, 
was asked, when and how he had 
formed so close a connection with 
the duke du Mame: “I never so 
much as saw luin, nor yet the re- 
gent *  tlow then,” replied the 
minister, * come you to have de voted 
vourself s » zealously to the inte- 
rest a ing price, | prefe rably to the 
regent?” “Just,” returned Bois. 
davis, “as one takes a faney with- 
out knowing why, or wherefore, to 
one gamester, soouer than to ano- 
ther.” e 

FIREARMS. 

in the history of the state 
of the sciences in Prussia, and 
of the manners of its inhabitants 
under the dominion of the Teutome 
order, by prefessor Lew} isvon Rac , 
ko, it is said, that Gedomin, a Lithu- 
antan prince, was killed by a fire- 
arm, at the siege of the castle of 
Bayern, in new east Prussia, in the 
vear 1328. ‘This is the earliest men- 
tion of firearmns in history, and pre- 
cedes by two years the tine at which 
Schwartz is commonly said to have 
lavented gunpowder. The authori- 
ty quoted for tt is A ss ive’s His- 
tora Lithuamae, P. 1.+ p, 279, 280.* 


is EE -—Ss S TSS wt 2 


In 1339. the Teutonic¢ “om ts had three 


tag = 
At the sieze of Heilsberg, j; 

1520, the finite Albert used ho. 
low balls of iron, filled With potrder 
which burst, when they fell ont 
eround, These were ce ‘tainly fur 

nishe d with a fusee, or match 
sone sort, for they might be prevew. 

ed from exploding by the apples 
tion cf wet hides. 
VAN DER SPIEGEL 
It is the common practice of Fe 

ropean courts, on the signing of » 
treaty, to make presents to tho 
concerned in the negociation, Whea 
the treaty of subsidy, betwen 
Great Britain, Prussia, and Holland, 
was concluded on the 19th of Apri, 
1794, presents of considerable may. 
nitude, particularly from the British 
court, were otlered wal grand pei 
sioner, van der Spiegel, and Mr. 
secretary rts, ge! These they po 
hitely declined, vreeably to a res 
lution they hed “prev iously taken: 
* both,’ says the grand pensioner, 
“ hecause tt would have laid out go 
vernment under the necessity of wt 
king a snoilar return to the British 
and Prossian ministers ; and beravs 
we were ashamed to derive ay 
emolument to ourselves from 4 
treaty, which was 10 no respect 
advuntagcous to our country.’ 


eee 


earvines, by means of which “ they ar 
ried fire with a loud nowe into the enema 
lines.” 
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ANALYSI 


sticesed, as usual, 
Belfast M: agazine 


to the Printers of the 


[ie ory qui quendusm gracili modulatus avena. 
(Quer more, Mynheers,® doth Senor Cal- 
derone, * 
Appear in form, his indolence to own: 
“ Supineness : apathy! (perchance you'll 
say) 
« Or else despairing to attain your ain, 
« You've dropp’d your pen and sacriticed 
your fame.” 
My answer is...each dog will have his 
day. 
How much the muse, when singing here- 
tofore, 
in tuneful strains displayed historic lore : 
How much to rouse besotted minds she 


strove, 

Aed more than all, the Iris MEART to 
move. 

How much she laboured (events show in 
vain) 


Togive a proper view of things in Srain! 

How much she lashed corruption...baited 
knaves— 

And high or low, unmasked—venal slaves, 

Lost was her labour, vain her toil, I ween, 

tew folks or bought, or read your Maga- 


. “? 
zine ! 

Your efforts thus with those of Calder- 
one, 


Were on the public lost, or little*known. 


No wonder then, the muse was somewhat 
shy, 
And let twelve months unanaly sed pass by, 
the year now closed—this native strein 
she giees ; ° 
Unchanged, unmuz zled, just to It you see, 
tnd show your im ips, that freak and full 
of glee— 
At their de yotion, eniengellocl. is 
leers: 


Now to display my graphic sons oF Kos- 
Text, 


That due regard to your behoof, I foster ; 


oe " 
See meee 


sos Mynheer'—sce Belfast Mag. Vol. 2, 


** 
Sons of Koster, Alpha, &c.’—refere 


Ter ty + hb. uF 

- wt S2 ne : 

ah ™ if Vict raZziue. 
2 


Piitell you why your work is not more 
read, 

Begging you'll mind my thesis on this 
head ; 

And taking up the WORLD as it passes, 

Exempli gratia~—t hrow it into-classes. 


That class of readers who are Novel- 
tan he 4 
(The AMonk—and Jda—floating through 
their brain) 
* Tvo much of Ethics in it, they com- 
plain ! 
“ No exquisite sensaltions—quite too flat,” 


Another class (but not so full of mirth) 
With whom each thing and circumstance 
on éarth, 

Excepting red-hot loyalty—is cold. 
Friends, and supporters of-—cternal War . 
Ne pop'ry men—exclaim—* it is by far, 

(And ought not to exist) by far too 
bold !” 


Another class—(and numerous indeed) 
Say,—* that they wish to have—when they 
dy read ; 
“ And like to see, so far as they're con- 
cern’d, 
$ Something, that is immensely wise and 
good ; 
“ Something that would be—easy under- 


, 


stood, 
* But for your Magazine it is too learns 
ed'*” 


Then class the fourth* comes, with a migh- 
ty fuss, 
Saying, “ Sir Editor—attend to us ! 
* What boots your treatises on moons, 
and planets f 
* Philosophy—Mechanics—Turnips-—-Clo- 
ver— 
* Retrospecis—-Physics—Pocms—Odes, 
or Sonnets : 
“ Give us Pulemics, or your book is over ; 
** Doctrines—opinions—creeds and modes 
of faith— 
Teli us what place we go to, after death ; 
“ Perpend of holding up to truth the 
mirror : 
** Say that We only are the chosen few, 
‘* Who know the path for mankind to pur- 
sue—~ 
ee. werreeT 
** Third Class’ sastaalades from the life. 
** Class the fourth’—taken from the 
Ife, except the smoking simi.e, 
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* Call virtue nonsense—and inculcate ere 


ror! 
“Tuning your voice, "twixt braying and 
a roar, 


“ Lock very, 
* Exhibit 


very grim, and very sour; 

every topic as you pass, 

* So dim, as if teen durbly throug tha glass; 

*“ Then Mr. Editor, your Ma; gazine 

“« Will dhrige and sell like smoke ; as will 
be seen, 

* Smoke did we say? no simile can strike 
it! 

“ All peradventure wil, nay all shall like 
ua!” 


~~ 


Can I say more? there is my jolly boys, 

A chosen sainple for you, take your choice. 

Hard would your task be; difficult your 

Case, 

Attempiing every different taste to please. 

If to your aid each human mean you'd call, 

Win much atraid you could not please them 
all: 

‘Theretore, adhering to your former plan, 

Let like who may, proceed as you began; 

And to Uns maxim, evermore atrend— 


. i ) ; ? > 
% The public will r rutide—its "00d—oNr Chu. 
4 s > 


Mea on the fi th owing litle story 
Which, I shall briefly liay bef e yi st 
May rend these cases te illustrate 
At all events, ‘twill reach the asses, - 
Contained ia the aforesaid classes, 
Aad may, belike, their plaiaings frus- 
trate 


Somewhere in India, near the sea, 

‘The place my story doth not mention, 
Be't where it will, 'm bold to say, 

‘The tale is uot of my miVvention, 


But there, like many other places, 
"The sea ae food the mouth solaces; 
Affording many a dainty dish 
ft most delicious, sav'ry fish; 
Which fish, the moment it is ¢: ught, 
(in order that it m: iy be brought, 

To the next market town for sale; ;) 
Is crammed in bottom of a sack, 
And then put oa a donkey's back, 
So says my tale. 





The fishers to old customs prone, 
In sack’s mouth always put a stone, 
‘To make the sack to balance! 
And when, one just the nick they've 
found, 
No corners sharp, but terse and round, 
‘They think they show some talents ' 
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A Bramin chanc’d to pass along, 
Who told these fishers they were Wrong, 
For that by balancing with stone, 
They bore two weights instead of ope 
Besides a world of pother, 
He bade them lav the stone aside, 
And fairly then the fish divi le; 
One half would balance t ‘other, 


** You infidel,” the fishers say, 

“ Reformer—lev eller, away, 

“ Are we not keeping to the rules 

“ Of our forefathers ? are we fools? 

“ Dye think we know not how to 

“ Our fish upon a donkey's back? 

“ If three days hence, your napper’s found: 
“In this, our sea, you shall be drowned! 


Now from their cases call your Agraat 
forth, 

Let's take a range, beginning at the north, 

Where, ocean bound by icy barriers roll, 

And arctic billows beat the frozen pole. 


See, where the wintry horrors of those 
seas, 

Join in destruction, with the stern deerees 

Of Napoleon. By the tempest tost, 

If ships remain at sea, they're curdly lost, 

If steering into port, fell Dowaniers, 

‘The sea-worn barque, (the avoment it a> 
pears 

Within their grasp, like cormorants ass 

Ransack and plunder with rapacious sad: 

Its rich contents to confiscation doomed, 

}iard hap to trade! are by the flames con 
suined, 


he tnsured merchant 

hese dread dilemimas, 
Loyd’s; 

But there he fiuds a crafty committee, 

Cold and remorseless as the raging se 


thinking he avoids, 


i 
yy seeks recress at 


Such events show, ev'n near the polar sar, 
What states mast feel, whose kings arepros® 
to war, 


See Scania’s sceptre from Gustavus tor, 
Himself a wanderer in a foreign land... 
Stripped of his regal state.. despised, for 
lorn, 
That sceptre waving 1n...a Frenchman 
hand! e 
Mark well the fate which wild ambites 
brin ’ 
When with the last of lawless powet 
combined ; 
— - ls 


® « Douaniers—--French custom he# 
officers 


of 





‘ound 
’ 


ned ! 
Puat 


orth, 


Val, 


ile, 


i 
% 


Pree 


f. 


ns 
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3 gure as death fsa@ lesson though for 
ih . 
kings) 
Though late it evermore doth come we 


find. 


rtat fool imperial, swaggering like a gan- 
der! 
of all che Russias emperor...Alexander, 
Once our most “ sage Magnaniunous al- 
ra 
. eae ' 
Behold him wasting all his ways and means, 
Destroying mankind in absurd campaigns, 
And not ev'a he can tell the reason why. 


Sy to him Noodle, stupid vain Tezar! 
you persist in carrying on this war, 
Much may you lose, but nothing may 
you gain; 
Mark well of all your qwar-ing, the upshot, 
Mind Swede’s new king...your neighbour 
Bernadotte, 
Not one of att THe Russias may re- 
main ! 


Show to this mad Tczar, that men were 
made, 
For other purposes than being blea. 
Show him a nation powerful, rich and 
great, 
The people happy, generous, brave 
and free, 
la one short reign, ‘fallen from this high 
estate,” 
Their commerce ruin’d———— 


ad nought but poverty where wealth pre- 


vail d; 
This faithful picture plac'd full in his view, 
Will show what damage one weak King may 
é. . 


a we 
faxes oppressive, freedom much curtail’d, 
‘ 
a 


Sey 


¥ to him let all former errors cease, 
Withdraw your troops, let inankind live in 
peace ; 
Retrench, reform, look round, and mark 
the fate 
psn i 
Olil-star'd monarchs who were once as 
great, 
he cues cna 
you are now, but lost all by ()) irAfool- 
ing ; / 
ee tines are dreadful, and wont bear mis- 
ruling. 


Were v , 
te you not tired, we would cease to 


roam, 
had oa! , ; , 
And take a bird’seye view of things at 
home, 
i? , ’ . . 
ut statemens errors and European blun- 
ders, 


t. z . 
“¥e ia America produced wonders; 
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Which with affairs in Spain, and ought else 
new, 
Shall in our next appear, meantime adieu, 


CALDERONE., 
Lente: ullo, Dee. 26, 1810. 


Some Stanzas of the CASILE of INDO- 
LENCE, said to be found among the papers of 
LuOMSON. 


—_-—ee---- 


Tere, in a gluomy greve, some little 
space, 
From this fuir castle, by a streamlet's 
side, 
Where waving pines still sound a sullen 
base, 
And water murmurs, as it down doth 
glide, 
A goodly chapel there was edified., 
Thither to wend, full many a sonne 
did use, 
Them good man sexton, who doth there 
abide, 
When in they entered been, eftsvons 
immews, 
Silent, in very dark, and well y-cushioned 
pews. 


Then chaplain sleck, up to his pulpit 
creeps, 
A fat round body, and broad face he 


had, 
(He many feasts, I wis, but few fasts 
keeps,) 
Yet of his cheer, he seemed too solemn 
sad, 


He was. in sooth, a drowsy stupid lad, 
The rewdest ass, our casile’s creW a- 
mene, 
He prankt his baad, and then the peo- 
ple bade 
Praisen the lord, by singing holy sony, 
So clerk it raised high, now sing it all the 
throng. 


When this had tuned them to sweet re- 
pose, 
Sir Sanctity gan preche of...reproba- 
tion. 
He spake of mystic grace, which 
straungely flows, 
On wight unworthy of justification, 
Much hath he talked, and of predestina- 
tion; 
Still he repeteth what he said afore, 
And still he cricth out...regeneration ; 
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And still he coughs, and spitteth on 
the flore, 
Aad every sentence hems, both after and 
afore. 


Asin some wealthy yeoman’s well-stored 
yard, 
Where fowl of every various kind a- 
bound, 
The gaudy peacock for his plumage 
spar'd, 
The valiant cock whose voice doth ear- 
ly sound ; 
The careful hen with ducklings all a- 
round, 
The strutting turkey, and the meck- 
eyed dove. 
At even tide, perchance a flock is found, 
Of simple geese, sound sleeping, while 
above, 
Waketh one cackling roose...thus slept we 
in that grove, 


- a 


The three following were written for old 
Irish melodies, ‘The first supposed to be 
sung by the females after the event of an 
unfortunate battle, dissuading their rem:tin- 
ing relatives &om emigration, X. 
FIRST. 

A LAS, how sad, by Shannon's flood 

The blush of morning sun appears !... 
To men who gave for us their blood, 

Ah, what can women give but tears! 


How still the field of battle hes! 
No shouts upon the breezes blown ! 
We heard our dying countries’ cries, 
We sit, deserted and alone. 


Why thus collected on the strand, 
Wi.om yet the God of mercy saves? 
Will ye forsake your native land? 
Will ye desert your brothers’ graves? 


Their graves give forth a fearful groan, 
“O guard our orphans and our wives, 

Like us, make Krin’s fate your own, 
Like us, for her, yicld up your lives!” 


Why, why such haste to bear abroad, 
The witness of your country’s shame? 
Stand by her altars, and her God, 
He yet may build her up a name. 


Then should her foreign children hear, 
Of Erin free and blest once more, 

Will they not curse their fathers’ fear, 
That left, too soon, their native shore? 


SECOND. 


If to a foreign clime J go, 
What Henry feels will Emma know? 


[Der 


My heart in all its trembling string: 
So tuned to hers alone, 
That every breeze, delight ed bring, 
From hers, a kindred tone; 
And it to foreign clime he goes, 
What Henry feels, his Emina knows 


Our hearts seem well-tuned harps the 
show, 
All that true lovers wish to know ; 
‘lo every sorrow, ever bliss, 
An unison will pide’ 
If on thy lips one vagrant kiss, 
My tortured strings will tell, 
Such pang may Henry never know, 
If to a foreign clime he go. 


Emma will share my joy and woe, 
If to a foreign clime | go; 
Still shall I hear, though f far we part, 
The music of her mind ; 
And echoes sott from Fmima's heart, 
My wand’ring sense shall bind: 
Tisten...how plaintive, sad, and low, 
When to a distant clime I go! 


THIRD. 
“ There ts a hopeless, bitter griof, 
“ Which oft the teeling heart mus 
: prove, 
e F h ere is a pang that mocks relief, 
"lis deep, consuming, secret love.” 


No sigh ts heard, nor seen a tear, 
And strange to see a smile prevail, 
But faint the nile, and insincere, 
And o'er a face so deadly pale! 
This fairy dream of life is o'er, 
_ No vision: ary hope to save! 
lf heaven a mercy has in store, 
O send her to an early grave. 
———— 

(BY SIR WILLJAM JONES.) 
WHILE sad suspense, and dull delay, 
Bereave my wounded soul of rest; 
New hopes, new fears, from day to dy, 
By turns assai! my lab’ring breast. 


My heart, which ardent love consumes, 
‘Throbs with each agonizing thought, 

So flutters with entangled plumes, 
The lark, in wily meshes caught. 


There, she, with unavailing strain, 
Pours through the night her wat 
grief ; 
‘The gloom retires, but not her pain, 
‘The dawn appears, but not 


Two vounglings wait the parent bird, 
Their thrilling sorrows to appe@*% 

She comes...ah no, the sound they 
Was but a whisper of the breeze. 
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cOWLEY’S EPITAPH 
aN gimsetf WHEN LIVING, witfH THE 
: TRANSLATION, 


Hic, o viater, sub lare parvulo, 
Coonervs hic est conditus, hic jacet, 
Defunctus humant laboris, 
goervacuaque vila. 

Non indecora pauperie nitens, 

fr non inerti nobilis otro, 

Vanogue dilectis popello, 

Dyritis, anImosus hostis. 

Moses ut illum dicere mortuum, 

fs terra am nunc quantula sufficit! 
Exempta dit curis, viator, 

era sit illa levis, precare. 


Mie sparge flores, sparge breves rosas, 
Nam vita gaudet mortua floribus, 
Herbisque odoratis corona, 

Vatis adbuc cinerem calentem. 


Traveller! mark this little shed, 
Here lies the living CowLey dead! 
Excap'd the toils of human strife, 
And miss'd wpon the map of life. 


Pale Poverty with frenzied sture, 

And Luxury’s inactive glare, 

And Wealth and Power that entertain 
None but the little and the vain, 

Far from this lowly shelter fly, 

The shelter of an enemy. 


Yes...to the world is Cowley dead, 
And this small lap of earth his bed; 
O trav'ler, lightly print his clay, 
And chase his ev'’ning cares away ; 
Around, in fairest dress dispose, 
The violet and short-lived rose. 
Ye flowrets yield your sweetest breath, 
(Ye that have charms of life in death) 
And deck, while one small spark survive, 
The ashes that are vet alive. 
B. T. 
A 
A Translation is requested of the follow- 
rug EPITAPHS; those of PonTanve 
ae distinguished for pathetic simplici- 
ty. 
5. 
Tumulus Luci Filia Js, Pontani. 


; USA, Filia, luxerunt te in obitu; at 
mined in hoe luget te pater tuus, quem 
ite they squailore, cruciatu, gemitu. 
Hed, quod nec morienti adfui, qui 
ey erdokium tibi demerem; nec so- 
® Ingemiscenti collacrymentst misel- 
» a a vagultiens, qui sitienti mi- 
aquulam: nec mater ipsa que 
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collo implicita ore animulom acciperet, 
infelicissima,’ Hoe tamen felix, quod, haud 
multos post annos, revisit, tecumque nunc 
cubat. Ast ego felicior, qui brevi cum u- 
traque edormiscam eodem in conditorio. 
Vale, Filia, Matri frigescenti cineres in- 
terim caleface, ut post etiam refocillee 
meos. 

Quinquennio postquam uxor abiisti, de 
dicata prius xdicula, monumentum hoc 
tibi statui, tecum quotidianus ut loquer- 
er; nec si mihi non respondes, non res- 
pondebit desiderium tui, per quod ipsa 
mecum semper es, aut obmutescet memo- 
ria per quem tecum nunc loguor, Ave, 
igitur, Mea Apaiana...ubi enim ossa mea 
tuis misCuero, uterque simnl bene valebi- 
mus 

3. 

Vivus domum hance mihi paravi in qua 
quiescerem mortuus. Noli, obsecro, injue 
riam mortuo facere, vivus quam fecerem 
nemini. Sum enim Joannes, Jovianus 
PoNTANUS, quem amaverunt bonzw Mu- 
se, suspexerunt viri probi, honestaverunt 
reges domini. Scis jam qui sum, aut qui 
potius fuerim. Ego vero, te, hospes, nos- 
cere in tenebris nequeo, Sed teinsum ut 
noscas, rogo...vale... 

4. 

Hospes, quod dico, paullum est: asta, 
ac pallies: Heic est sepulchrum haud 
pulcrum pulcrai Famine, Nomen paren 
tes nominarunt CravpiaM. Suom mari- 
tom corde dilexit suo, Gnatos duos cre- 
avit, horum alterum in terra linguit, ali- 
um sub terra locat. Sermone lepido, 
tum autem incessu commodo, Domum 
servavit, lanam fecit. Dixi, abei. 

5. 
Si fides, si hnmanitas, multaque gratus le- 
pore candor, 

Si suorum amor, amicorum charitas, 
Omuiumque benevoleatia spiritum reduce- 

re possent, 

Haud hic situs esset 

Johannes Burnet a Elrichs 1747. 
6. 

Paculum hunc R.., D... armiger, 
Amator ille musarum, 
Unus Peripaieticorum hujus seculi; 
Peracta jam vita ambulatione, 
Utriusque fortuaz socium, 
Hic tandem reponce voluit, 
Tu, Leetor, 

Disce, vite labores, 
Sapiens ferre, 
et 


Respice finer. 
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Viai quod volui, volui quod Fata vole- 
bant, 
Nee mihi vita brevis, nec mihi longa fu- 
it. 


8. 

Phillippus Verheven, Medicinz Doctor 
et Professor, partem sut materiale, hic 
in cemeterio conds voluit, ne templum 
dehonestaret, aut nocivis halitibus infi- 
ceret. Requiescat in pace. 

9. 
Salubritatis et voluptatis causa, 
Hoc salictum 
Paludem, olim, mihi meisque infidum, 
Exsiceo et orno, 
Hic, procul negotiis, strepituque, 
Innocuts delicits, 
Silvulas inter nascentes reptandi 
Fruniscor. 

Hic, si faxit Deus optimus maximus, 
Cum quodam juventutis amico superstite, 
Saxepe conquiescam senex, 
Contentus modicis, meoque l.ctus ; 

Sin aliter... 
JExique paululum superserit, 
Vos silvul, et amici, cxeteraque voluptates 
Valete! 
*Diuque Latamini. 
1768, 
10. 
Hic abavis, atavis, ¢t avo, sic patre crea- 
tus, 
Presbyteris sanctis, Presbyter ipse jacet, 


Inventions. 


De. 


Annos si spectes juvenum flos exeidir.. , 
si 


Aut studia, aut mores, transiit ille wre. 


11, 
Eheu, liberi opiimil...sed non posteri,. 


19. 
Laudatam tentas Hadriam, lustrare, Vist, 
Sed tumulata jacet, propriusque sepulta rp. 
inis > 
Heu! Fuit; et tantum superest informe. 
daver ; 
Ergo viator, abi; 
cebis. 


oogitaque quod ipse 5 


———ie 


10 st EeEP, 


SOMNE levis! quamquam certissima mor- 
tis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori; 
Alma quies, optata veni; nam sic sine vty, 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte m- 
ri. 
TRANSLATED. 
Stree! though death thou dost resembi, 
Still I court thy shadowy aid; 
Fear nor Hope shall make me tremble, 
In thy lap oblivious laid. 


Then, while on my pillow lying, 
Envied Bliss, O [et me share, 

Death, without the pangs of dying; 
Life, without its load of care. 





Pat “ne of 
tleman, 


Wn. Watts, 
Jor New 


at Bagh, 
combinations of 
Machinery for Wind-Mills, Water 
Mills, and Mills moved by Cattle, 

Dated Sept. 1809. 


ven- 


N Mr. Watt's wind-mill two srom- 

wheels ore Vy iinders are placed pa- 
raliel to each other, hav ing ¢ their axis 
inthe same horizontal p! ane, at some 
cistance asunder, over which work 
cndless chains connected = at 
equal ratervals by on which 
ga ecual number of sails are made 
to stand. erect by square 
united to them, which 
potted in an upright 


iwe 


bars, 


frames 
are sup- 
}* sition by 


braces, two of which proceed {rom 
near the top of each vo the baer 
pext belore it. The axles of th 
drum wheels move in a frame 
work capable of beng turned rund 
horizomally, like the top of a com 
mon wind-mill, by which means 
the line of sails, which rise abete 
it, can be turnedto the wind wa 
that degree of obiiq: ity, which 
will be found to prodecs ihe greal- 
est effect. The above is the pre 
cipal outline of Mr. Watt's win! 
mill, but seme other matters a 
aided for is further  mnpre® 
ment; of which the chief 1, 


addition of two spi ing sto cach 





[De 


Cidit 


le ener 


ster, 


e, vist 4 ; 


Pulta ry, 
arme o>. 


ma mor. 


f 
ne vita, 
rte mo- 


embie, 


{rom 


ame- 
wand 
Con- 
Cans, 
beve 
with 
hich 
real 
Phil 
1a 
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yalize the irregular action of 
the ed: which springs are made 

w act, by each sail being placed 

» a second frame, moveable on a 

binge at the bottom of each of 

bose frames before desc ribed, and 
baring cords passed from the upper 
extremities of this moveab!e frame 

brough puilies in the tops of the 
0, wright frames, and proc eedng 
thence to the springs, MW hic hy are 
siaced at the bottom of the latter 
frames near the cross bats. 

The under sails being sheltered 
fom the wind, and the upper 
ones, receiving it in an angie be- 
meen each other, they pull round 
the drum-wheels, to the shafts of 
which is connected the manufac- 
turing machinery 

The width of the sails, and their 
‘stances from each other, must be 
» regulated, that the wind may 
enke them sufficiently at the same 
lime, so as not to makethe angle 
of the live of sails with the wind 
vo great, 

Only eight sails are represented 
H action, in the drawing accome 
yanying the specification, but the 
nitmber is not limited ; the power 
may be much increased by ma- 
King the distance from drum to 
drum greater, and adding sails in 
proporuon, Adding length to the 
cis j mcreases the power in propor- 
Non to the increase of sail, without 
ling time, which is not the case 
i the present vetrical milis. The 
ils must be made full, to form a 
Coneave surface to the wind. 

The machinery for a floating 
tid é mill, or current mi; ty As Si- 
mia to that above deséribed; its 
fioats may be made of wrought 
im, wood, or other materials, 
and should general be broader 
rv en g and as in the 

nd-thi!ll, must form a con- 
"ave surface ty 
sce of the float 
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’ if it rans both ways, 
which happens with tides, the 
floats are made to turn on a pivet 
in the centre above and below the 
frame. The machinery is placed 
at a proper angle with the cur- 
rent between two beats, connected 
together by a strong traming, 
Which may be fixed between the 
upper and lower line of floats. 
The boats are placed parallel with 
the current, and the floais (as re- 
presented in the drawing,) pass 
obliquely from the bow of ong 
boat to the’ stern of the other. The 
number of fleats is not limited, 
the more that can be got to work, 
ceeteris paribus, the greater will be 
the power, which will also be en- 
creased by making the floats as 
deep as the current will adit. 


tionary; but 


The drum-wheels, chains and 
cress bars (or axles.) are the same 
as for the wind-nill; but as wa- 


ter is a 
sorings are pot 
floats. 

Mr. Watts also mentions as his 
invention, the working a mill by 
a fall of water operating on a 
chain of buckets, over a 
druin-wheel under rol- 
lers at the bottom : has vivea 
particular directions for the foraa- 


steadier power than wind, 
required fur the 


passing 
aud 
ant 


above, 


tion of the links and poinis ef 
the chain connected with — the 
buckets, which may be of some 
use to those who desire to con- 
struct a mill of this kind, 

The machinery for cattle miil, 
which the patentee likewise states 


to be his invention, is formed by 
® connection of planks united by 


joints, having at their eads wheels 
travelling in a channel of the fra- 
ming, and round two drum wheels, 
to the axles of which may be 
fixed the manufacturiag machine- 
rv 


The cattle drawing from a fixed 
point, in pulling reund the drum 
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wheels with the machinery, work 
constantly in a straight line, by 
which means they move much fas- 
ter, with much more ease, and 
perform much more work, than 
when constrained to travel round 
a circle. 

In a note atthe end of the spe- 
cification, the patentee observes, 
that there is in appearance some 
similarity between his plan of 
working mills by a fall of water, 
and a method published several 
years ago by Dr. Desaguliers ; 
but that the docror’s method is 
defective, the frictions and = ob- 
structions operate too much against 
the power gained, and though in 
great falls the disadvantages are less 
in proportion, they are too great for 
it to be of any general utility, 

Observations....According to the 
ancient adage, Nihil est simile sibi, 
Mr. Watt’s method of working intlls 
by a fall of water, cannot be like that 
described by Dr, Desaguiliers, for it 
isthe very method itself, nor has the 
patentee mentioned the smallest par- 
ticular that give him the least claim 
tothe plan, which has ail the advan- 
tages he has stated it to possess in 
his specification; but even this state- 
men’, it is probable, he borrowed, as 
well asthe invention, for the wri- 
ter ofthis article, published in the 
Repertory of Arts, No. 39, for Aug. 
1805,. “ A comparison of the pow- 
er of the common water mill wheel, 
with that of the engine constructed 
for the same purpose by M. Fran- 
ciui, in 1668,” (which is the one 
above mentioned, described by Dr. 
Desaguiliers,) in which paper ail 
that Mr. Watts has said of the ad- 
vantages of this invention was fully 
statecl., 

This gentleman has not confined 
his invasion of the inventions of 
others to the above instance, what 
he calls Ais machinery for cattle 
mills, is also copied exactly from a 


patent of Mr. Anthony George f,. 
hardt, published in the Repertor, 
of Arts, vol. 2. p. 360, and dung 
January, 1795. 

The articles recited which seem 
original, are the wiad-mill, and thy 
tile-mill ; the latier would 
bly succeed in producing a consider 
able power tn proportion to th 
current ; but there seems to ben 
necessity for using two boats fori, 
and that it might be managed i, 
one boat in a much less complicate! 
manner, and so as to be much les 
exposed to accidents from floods, 
or from boats or timber floating 
down the stream. : 

Wind being less regular in its 
movement than water; would 6 
casion the wind-mill ‘described to 
perform worse thaa the watermill; 
and itseems probable that the line 
of sails would be so subject trom this 
cause, to be shaken back and fe. 
wards lateraily, aud in various other 
directions, that the chains woold 
be soon broken, and the machi- 
nery destroyed, ‘This kind of wiad- 
mill would be also much more com 
plicated than one of the commen 
sort, and would greatly exceed t 
both in its first cost, and ia the e 
pense of repairs. ‘ 

The uncertainty of the force 
the wind, or of the time of its cw 
tinvance, renders it a moving power 
ouly proper for a few operator 
which may be occasionally suspemt 
ci, and avain resamed without aay 
ereat loss; and as the demand in 
day trade becomes more regulat 
extensive, the wind is in the sam 
proportion more unfit to work the 
machinery employed in it; a % 
cessation besides other evils, mut 
occasion a greater loss through 
interruption of the labour of 
employed in the works, W 
would occasion, and whose 
would still go on whether the 
worked or not. 
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These reasons have rendered 
deam engines NOW generally pre- 


ferred, even for works for which 
sndmills have been most come- 
men; and the same causes must 

cecasion even real unequivocal im- 

provements in wind-mills, to be 

matters of slight importance com- 
paratively, much more so those, 
whose advantages are so counterba- 
anced by disadvantages, as to leave 

i donttiul, upon duly estimating 

and comparing both, to which side 

the balance would incline ; er as io 
the present instance, to make it pro- 
bable that the unfavourable side of 
he calculation would have the pre- 
ponderance. 

-- —-—- 

Patent of M. Frederick Albert Win- 
sor, of Pall-mall, London, for im- 
provements upon his former Patent 
Oren, for carbonising raw fuel into 
coke and charcoal, extracting from 
u oil, tar, pyrolignous acid, and 
ammoniacal liquor, and for produc- 
ing anflammable gas purified, and 
deprived of all disagrecable ‘odour ; 
and for applying the above several 
products to useful purposes—dated 


February; 1309. 


The specification of this patent 
commences with abusing the va- 
nous Apparatus’ hitherto in use for 
producing eoal gas, calling them 
unwieldy, costly and dangerous, 
vafit for private houses or lighting 
“reets, and praising his own for 
perating diametrically contraty to 
all the others, which are enuime- 
rated by name, as follows: the a 
paratus of Messrs. Murdock, Boul- 
a Watt & Co. of Soho; that of 
i Phillips, Tee & Co. Man- 

er; that of Mr. Cook, Birming- 
. } and those of Mr. Davis of 
aley Moor, and of Mr. Parkes, 


dhterat n his chemical cate- 
; of thes } 
vilitie'e: ese the patentee states 


. supposes their defects ; and 


? 
ty describe his own appara. 
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tus; which after all this preface the 
reader would be led to suppose, was 
something very clever; but in this 
he will be rather disappoinied. ‘The 
stoves for producing the gas are thus 
described by the patentee, 
“ House and chamber stoves may 
be constructed of iron or other metal, 
of earthen or stone-ware, made fire- 
proof, of pipe clay, or any other 
fire-proof composition, Their form 
in general, is that of the German 
drait stoves, but they may be made 
also of various other shapes; and 
the cylinder which separates the fire 
trom the coal inside, may be inade 
equally different in shape, provided 
that its buik occupies from one-third 
to one-half of the area within the 
stove, so that the heat may more 
equally be distributed among the 
surrounding coal or fuel; for instead 
of surrounging any iron or other re- 
torts filled with coal or other fuel, 
by a largefire, I place my fires in 
the centre of the vessels charged 
with raw fuel; aud I employ the re- 
fuse coke and coal only to barn 
in those cylinders, or iron Coues sur- 
rounded by said raw fuel; hence 
the fire and beat generated in the 
centre expand by the laws of natare 
in all directions, but chiefly up- 
wards and sideways, and a much 
greater quantity of caloric is thus 
generated by means of a good draft, 
and is more equally distributed a- 
mong the coal, so as to cause a spee- 
dier and more perfect carbonisation,” 
‘The patentee after this recounts, 
what he considers the impertections 
of the common methods of applyiy 
the heat tothe gas-ovens, from w hick 
his are free ; and then states, “ that. 
by his method, one third of a bushel 
of refuse coke may generate sufli- 
cient caloric to carbonise a whole 
bushel of coal, so as to produce one 
bushel anda half of good coke again, 
-besides {tym five to six pounds of 


oil tar, from seven to eight pounds 
of strong emmoniacal liquor, and 





from 220, to3G0 cubic feet of pure gas. 

After mentioning some uses 0 
the abeve substances, which are all 
commonly known, the patentee fur- 
ther stales of his apparatus : “ that 
the cylinders or cones, contaming 
the fires may be so constructed as to 
cive a_ horizontal, perpendicular, 
oblique, serpenting, or reverberat- 
ing direction, to the fire or flame, 
in its passage through the raw fuel 
or other combustibles to be analysed ; 
the heat and flame may be led 
up, and downwards, to the riglt. 
and left, and in a'l possible di- 
rections through the carbontsing 
fuel; for the longer the fire draft 
is detained in its passage, and the 
greater the circuit it makes through 
the tuel, the sooner, and the better 
will the process of carbonisation be 
effected, and the better will be the 
quality of the products precipitated 
in the condensors, 

The patentee next describes his 
apparatus for large works thus: 
“In my large succession stoves, 
principally made of fire and other 
bricks, divided into several compart- 
ments, and closed with iron covers, 
the fires run from one, two, three, 
four, or more grates through a num- 
of flues in-the midst of coal, and 
meet in the centre at one chimney ; 
these compartments are either larger 
or smalier, to hold from one peck 
to one sack, or more, of coal or o- 
ther fuel ; and are charged and dis- 
charged in succession, without in the 
least interrupting the process of the 
other cempartments, so that the oper- 
ation of the furnace goes on day and 
night without any hindrance, From 
each compartinent,.a separate flue, 
or conductor carries the raw smoke 
to the great main connected with the 


condensor, so that when one of them. 


is discharging of coke, to be re- 
charged with coal, &c. the com- 
muuicating flue, or tube, to the 
main is shut by a cock or valve, 
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in order to prevent the access of x 
to the great main; but as $00n 
charged and covered in, the comms. 
nication to the inain is restored, thy 
the raw smoke may freely pay 
the condensor. In this manner fy. 
naces of any dimensions 
constructed ; and good coke may be 
made, even of the refuse or sifij 
of coa!, if forms of iron, clay, » 
wire like a frame work, are 
with small coal, and placed withis 
these compartments ; this’ coke wil 
make good coke-cakes of any size q 
shape, by which means the break. 
age, and its waste is avoided, The 
condensor, which is the next pris. 
cipal part of the machine, the 
hot smoke and gas much speedier 
and more perfect than gasometer, 
where it is retained in large 
lumes; whereas, to perform a com- 
pleat analysis, it should be as mi- 
nutely subdivided as possible; fer 
this purpose my chamber-stoves have 
metal, earthen, or stone vessek 
made in form of a pedestal, or any 
other convenient figure, to support 
them: these vessels have several 
subdivisions or partitions filled with 
lime water, or cream of lime, 
lime diffused through them, #0 hr 
as to leave only from half an ineb, 
to two or three inches space ae 
ably tothe size and charge of te 
stoves) above the surface of thew 
ter. The lower chambers, where 
the tar and ammoniacal liquor o 


lect are without water. ‘The be - 


smoke from the stove, is led bys 
strong pipe either through or 

the fire-place and ash-hole mito the 
lower chamber of the condens 
where it is minutely subdivided ™ 
winding round and passing trod 
several side partitions perforat 
small holes; from hence the sinobe 
and gas strike upwards. througe* 
fixed tube on the first surfaced! 
ter saturated with lime, W 

its chemical affinity to sulphur, & 
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those offensive particles, that 
aberwise accompany more or ae 
the hydro-carboic gas from dil- 
rent sorts of coal aml some o- 
ther combustibles ; from hence 
the emoke is inade again to ascend 
by a tube, and to serpentine again as 
i were in minute subdivisions 
ihrough several side partitions per- 
forated with holes, over three, four, 
aod more surfaces of lime water, 
ghich all serve to cool, decompose, 
nd fefine it into pure gas, When 
t isexamined by proper trying 
pipes, and found quite transparent, 
tisthen suffered to force its way 
through the main, and side tubes, 
towards the spots, where the burners 
me fixed to give ght. Proper vent 
mast be given in time for the smoke 
todisplace the diferent columns of 
dt contained in the condensors, 
main tabe, and side branches ; first, 
by the trying pipes near the 
condensor, secondly, by those of 
the main, and lastly, by the cocks 
or valvesnear the burners.” 
After a digression relative to the 
exhibitions at the Lyceum, Green- 
street, and Pull-mall, the patentee 
proceeds thus with the account of 
his apparatus, Large iron stoves, 
and sticcession furnaces, have se- 
jarate condensors placed at a few 
leet distauce from them ; so that they 
ae not in the way of charging and 
discharging the stoves, norof being 
mured by the heat. 
these stoves have upright ledges or 
shoulders, with alembic covers, to 
tve for evaporating or distilling 
ta, Ke, by the same heat, and also 
form a sand bath for the purpose 
anyother evaporation, distillation, 
ke, These condensors may be made 
brick or stone-work, lined with 
» &e, or Wholly of iron, tin- 
plate or other metal, and even stone 
earthen wares; but the cheapest 
simplest are made with large 
Wine, or other casks cut in halves, 
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with several bottoms made of wood 
or metal, tathe manner above des- 
cribed to hold several surfaces of 
lime water, Should the coal be of 
strong quality, it will be proper 
to throw a small quantity of slaked 
lime at the bottom of the stove, 
sprinkled over with a little water ; 
the steam of which will rise through 
the coal, and impregnate itself with 
the smoke, to purify it the better 
from the disagreeable odour. For- 
merly Lusedto mix a small quanti- 
ty of lime with the coal, bat this 
affects the coke more or less ; and | 
find that throwing lime into. the bot- 
torn of the stove answers still better, 
and the lime is not intermixed with 
the coke. Persons using reservoirs, 
or gas-holders, are ignorant of 
the effect which the pressure of the 
air has on the main tubes and side 
branches, when left open at the 
beginning and towards the close of 
the process. It is well known that 
the atmosphere presses with a force 
of fourteen pounds on every square 
inch of surface : hence, on an aper- 
ture of only the fourteenth part 


of an inch, the pressure is one 
pound, Now at the beginning of 


the process, when the gas has not 
yet obtained sufficient clastic force 
to displace the air within the tubes, 
although the reservoir or gasholders 
may be quite filled, if you attempt 
lighting it too soon, the blue flame 
will frequently be forced inwards by 
the superior force of the atmosphere, 
when it rushes with the rapidity 
of lightning through any length of 
tube into the reservoir, and ex- 
‘plodes it with a force equal to gun- 
powder; hence, the larger the reser- 
voir, the greater the danger. ‘The 
same effect must take place towards 
the close, when the elastic pressure) 
of the gas must become inferior to. 
that of the Nea caper ; and where- 
soever there is a tlame left burning, 
accidents are likely to happen, as 











the cause of danger still exists the 
same as in ganpowder niifls, which 
may stand safe for years and be 
blown wp at last. No human in- 
genuity can prevent the oxplosion 
of gas where it is suffered to accu- 
mutate in’any quantity, for it is 
impossible to guard against it with 
any safety valves, or other contri- 
vances, as is dene with ‘steam en- 
gines; the bursting of which de- 
pends on different principles.” 

The patentee concludes, with stat- 
iny, “that, the principle of placing a 
fire inthe centre, may be applied 
to heat or ‘boil, distil or evaporate 
water or other licuids, in wooden 
casks, or other vessels, much sooner 
than can be done in the common 
mode of applying the heat under 
and around the vessels used for these 
purposes. It may also be applied 
for airing, crying, baking, stewing, 
&e. fnuny of the fire splaces in m 
stuves und furnaces, a sis Wendt 
or fire-proof composition tube may 
be led through the middle, supplied 
with fresh air by a tube connected 
with the outside, through the wall, 
By this means a great quantity of 
feesh ‘air may be speedily rarified, 
heated, and be conducted by other 
tubes, fixed and flexible, to Warm 
rooms, and even whole houses, in 
a far superior and safer manner than 
can be done by steam, or the fire 
flues now in use.” 

Vbservations....This patent has 
excited considerable atiéention, on 
account of the act of Parliament, pas- 
sed a few months ago, establishitg, 
or chartering a Company, with a 
large engital, and the ‘liberty of 
transferring shares, for carrying in- 
to effect Mr. Winasor’s method of 
producing coal gas, and applying 
it to vatious useful purposes, which 
method it was expected would be 
explaiued in the specification of this 
patent, and for this 1eason, copious 
extracts from it are here inserted, 

li does vet appear that the me- 
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thod of heating the Sas-oven, by , 
fire-place made in its centre, whe 
1s so much extolled by the patene 
wili be so advantageous as he agen, 
for it has becn proved by well knowg 
and accurate experinients, by Copy 
Rumford and others, that hen» 
communicated but in avery smalid, 
gree downwards, and vere little ton 
sideways, and therefore that the a 
scending heat is that which itis aloge 
amitertlt te attend to; in hea 

solid substances in close vessels, thy 
takes place even more than wih 
fluids; as no intestine motion o 
curs in them as in the latter, tod 
tnbute the heat to the parts mor 
remote from the fire ; besides this 
from a gas furnace constructed wih 
the fire-place in the centre of the 
oven, it would be very difficult to 
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extract the coke ; and still mores wh 
if furnist.ed with the numerons pipes am * 
which, the patentee mentions, $b bee 
“serpentise” through ite _ Forthe va 


réason stated, itis probable that ga» the 
ovens with the heat applied beneath =? 
their bottoms alone, would be fonad 
as efficacious as any, while they 
would be much simpler aud more 
easily constructed. 

‘The gas reservoir, which is the 
other chief part of the apparatus 
the patentee, from bis own statement 
is not merely objectionable, but em. 
tremely dangerous, as the fri th 
account Which he has given ¢ 
risk of explosion, in prodacing the 

as, applies solely to his own appr 
ruin for itlah he has asserted 
(with that unqualified boldnes 
for which foreigners are so remat 
ble) “ that no Mabe ingenuity ca 
prevent, or guard ayainst explosions 
of this Dature ; estimating all Inge 
nuity by his own ; vet this 15 a0tm@e 
ly very possible, but has been Gem 
almost from the first, by Mr 
dock, (ihe original inventor om 
extensive application of cod gee 
useful purposes) by the simple 
trivance of a ygas-hoider, 
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wa weight, and suspended in a 


cstera of water; which always has 
>to sink when not kept 


i . 
the gas forced into it by the 


pres the furnace, and ‘which 


tly always drives the gas 
wtwards, whevever the cocks are 
to admit its escape,. and 
-ellectually prevents the ad- 
nision of airthrough the pipes, at 
thecommencement and termination 
of the operation; from which the 
patentee, with some reason, appre- 
bends such alarming accidents ; and 
satisfactory proof of its perfect 
vacy for this purpose arises from 
the fact, that we have no account of 
the smallest explosion having oe- 
cured in.any gas apparatus where the 
balanced gas-holders mentioned were 
wed; and moreover the security 
which this contrivance gives, is consi- 
dered so complete, that it has never 
been thought worth while to acd 
valves where the gas departs from 
the gas-holder, to prevent its return ; 
amost obvious means, for this pur- 
pose, theugh thought»by the paten- 
tee to be impossible. 

But though this apparatus so pom- 
pously announced, instead of sur- 
pasing those previously.made, is in- 
lerior to most of them, and though the 
patentee cannot be permitted to as- 
sume the station of first inventor of 
the application of coal gas to useful 
purposes, which he so earnestly 
stove to effect; yet he must be al- 
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contributed to excite general atten- 
tion to this useful contrivance, and 
to give it theextensive notice it now 
possesses, which but for him, it is 
probable for a lovg period hence, 
it would not have a@ained. 

If the merit of the different per- 
sons, who have applied themselves 
to the construction of apparatus for 
making cual gas, was estimated, that 
of each would probably be found to 
arise frem the following consider- 
ations. 

Mr. Mardock has the merit of be- 
ing the first who invented and con- 
structed an extensive apparatus for 
coal gas. 

Mr. Cook, of Birmingham, was 
the first who brought the plan 
within the reach of the Jesser arti- 
ficers, fitted it fer small works, 
and applied it to supply soldering 
lamps, and those for working glass 
ornaments, . 

Mr. Clegg, of Manchester, was 
the first who gave the public aceu- 
rate plans, and drawings of the ap- 

aratus, for extensive purposes, 
which plans may be seen in the 26th 
vol. ot the transactions of the so- 
ciety of arts. 

And Mr. Wiosor by his lectnres, 
advertisements, patents, extraordi- 

nary plan for a gas company with 
a vast capital, and his act of paur- 
liament, has mést brought the inven- 
tion into notice, and contributed to 
its present extensive publicity. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


On virtue can alone this kingdom stand, 
On public v‘rtue, every virtue join'd : 

For lost this social cement of mankind, 
The greavest Empires, by scarce felt de- 


ees, 
will moulder soft away, till tottering 
loose, 
They prone at last to total ruin rush. 
What are without it Senates, save a face 
Of consulation deep, and reason free, 


While the determin’d voice and heart are: 


sold? 
What boas:ed Freedom, save an empty 
narne ? 
And what Election, but ¢ market vile 
Of Slaves self-barter’d ? 
THOMSON’'S LIBERTYs 


qT" is refreshing to look back at the 
poets of former days, and con- 
trast them with many of the present 
day. Yet these animated advccates 
of liberty, from Milton, to the poets 
who flourished. in thectimes. of the 


first twe Georges, were abused - 


the pensioned Johnson, for their 

herence to the cause of freedom. He 
who had been the supporter of the 
exiled dynasty of Stuart, and long 
opposed the house of Brunswick, in the 
beginning of the present reign 
fonnd it no great transition to pass 
into the opposite service, and be. 
come the venal supporter of that 
faction, which trom the days of Bute 
have stamped a character on the 
present times. Such sentiments, as 
are. contained in the Hines, ‘which 
form the motto to the present retro. 
spect, and similar passages, which 
are thickly interspersed through the 
wriings of Pope, Thoruson, Gray, 
and Akeuside, engage the venera- 
tion and gratitude of posterity to the 
wuth rs, notwithstanding the pre- 
sent fu hion of fastidious.squeamish- 
ness, which niakes some of our 
present. poets affirm that they have 
nothing to do with politics; and 
notwithst.nding the 
Jobusun, who in styling those effa- 


snarling of — 


sions of liberty, mere declampations 
in favour of freedom, which. way jp 
no danger, affords to us a clue » 
judge of himself, and his’ writ 

For jt ts no’ uhcommon Circumstance, 


* unjustly to-accuse others of in 


tivns, which are only suggested by 
the conseience of the accuser... Thay 
cn his own evidence, perhaps, it 
may be no injustice to accuse Joh 
sm as acting the part of a soph: 
and being. merely the A as 
in many of his far-famed writings 
both on politics and morals,’ and 
the sturdy morality, as it be 
been styled, of the Rambler, tay, 
if tried inthe balance he unj 
applied to others, be found to cm 
ter in pomposity of expression, and 
with very little of the 
ings of the heart. 

To literature, however, the cater 
of. freedom. is much indebted fr 
many able defenders, althoush some 
otherwise eminent aud. learned men, 
have prog ituted their talents torgles 
ever the defects of arbitrary power. 
In our last re'rospect, we sliced 
th dtilerence between learning, or 
knowl de, and wisdom, They a 
exsentially ditlerent. © Cowper he 
well illusuated their oppose pie 
perties, nS 

Preresossoooeseces “ Here the heart _ . 
“ May give a useful lesson to the head, 
ae res wiser grow without hs 
ee : 

Knowledge and wisdom far from ‘beiig 
Hiave oftsimngs no connexion, Knowledge 

dwells 
In heads 





genuine feel 
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Doe ‘wt encumber, whom it seems t’en- 
tonhie is proud, that he has learned 
#0 


Wadem is humble, that he knows no 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 
which the magic art of shrewder wits 
an unthinkiag multitude enthrall’d.” 


Writers are only useful so far as 
excite others tO think, and to 
re to compare and judge: to 
form their verdicts on the evidence 
adduced to them: and it is of far 
more importance to a nation, that 
authors shoull exert themselves to 
asist the multitude to think, than 
to preseribe the line of thought for 
them. ‘Then only can knowledge 
be aucilary to wisdomp and litera. 
tare profitably aid the cause of 
liberty, It is of more importance 
that the many should be incited to 
rellect on their own interests, and 
the interests of the nation ; than that 
the few should display their learn- 
ing, Or their wit; otherwise science 
my be made to ‘prop the cause 
of despotism, and learning draw from 
the consideration of our rights. As 
a0 apology for the supposed intru- 
sion of those remarks on literature 


into & political retrospect; it may be: 


sulliient to remark, that the sub- 
jects here treated on, have no very 
remote connexion with the ge- 
ae eer and philosophy of pali- 

Ch. 

The press is an impassive instru- 
ment, aod may be useful or other- 
"ee, a8 it is directed. As literas 
tute has in some cases been made 

servient to the purposes of dese 
potlsm, so the press, as. the instrur 
went of literature, may mstruct or 
a and this view of the ques- 
ely exemplified in the state 
ahice periodical publications, of 
a the greater nuinber are leag ued 

the side of power, Pay and 
this are readily derived from 
eater, and when these circum- 
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stances are considered, we need 
hot wonder at the systematic decep- 
tion practised by many of the public 
prints, But it is notenough, that so 
mahy are under pay, intimidation 
is used to silence the refractory. The 
late prosecutions in England are 
a'arming to the friends of a free 
ress, and if the system succeed, 
bids fair to stop free discussion, for 
few have sufficient strength of nerves 
to write boidiv, under the im, 
pending dread of a two years im- 
prisonment. In England,  publi¢ 
spirit has latterly shown a little ten- 
dency to revive, and there appear 
symptoms of resuscitation, afler a 
period of suspended animation. In- 
stead of gently cherishing this ten 
dency, strong efforts are used to 
repress this restoration of the lan- 
guid powers, and the press is not 
permitted to breathe freely. In such 
a crisis, what is the line for the en- 
lizhtened friends of freedom to pur- 
sue? Probably not to expose them- 
selves unpro‘ected to the shafts of 
power, or to suierings, fur the sake 
of an ungrateful people, who are 
more prone to blame, than to suc- 
cour their defenders, Still less can 
an honest man hark in with the 
present cry. Sincerity prevents 
the show of approbation, and indig- 
nation will not let him be en- 
tirely silent, Reserving himseif for 
better times, be must be cantious, 
and endeavour to exempliiy the wis- 
dom of prudence, and the onbrok- 
en spirit. of a virtuous disappro- 
batioa of profligacy and  corrup~ 





.tion. He must be especialiy care- 


ful of countenancing a departure 
from the line of rectituce, or by 
an unyighteous condescension, to be- 
tray the cause of honour and hor , 
nesty' At least he ought to 
keep piohet re in word, aud 
thought, aid cee, from participat- 
ing in those things, which he dis- 
approves. If he can do nothing 


. 
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availingly for his country, he must 
do nothing against her interest, 
and withhold with  firmmess,’ all 
seeming to approve, what his heart 
disowns, Let us keep in remem- 
brance, that despotism is more to 
be dreaded than anarchy, and that 
the slow consuming disease of cor- 
ruption, is offen more fatal than 
the fever of licentiousness, 

We, in general, agree with that 
sturdy champion of the people, 
Mr. Cobbet, whose imprisonment, 
like the condensation of air in an 
air gun, only serves to increase en- 
ergy, and elasticitv, while the words 
* State Prison, Newgate,” seem on- 
ly to Opevate as a cartridge, which 
more effectually rams down the 
contents, makes the report smarter, 
and its eflects surer. But in several 
points we differ from him, and in 
no one point more, than in the one 
contained tn the fUllowing sentence, 
which we consider as in its spirit, a 
perfect anglicism, grateful, we fear 
too grateful w the Enylish ear, but 
oitheugh a pet principle of Mr. 
Cobbet, is not the less selfish, par- 
tial, and inigjuitious in itself, and 
inconsistent with the rights of men, 
and of nations, ° 

“As wo the expediency of the 
measure, says he, (viz —the abro- 
gation of the crders of conuncil,) if 
the obligations of good faith were 
wholly out of the question, being 
thoroughly dhiavinced: that, first or 
last, we shall come to the plain, 
simple, unqualified assertion and 
waintainance of the absolute  so- 
vereignty of the sea, or make up 
our minds, or rather debase them, 
which, I trust, we never shall, to 
submit to become first an inferior 
nation, and next, hy an easy tran- 
sition, to become the vassal of 
France, now being thoroughly con- 
vinced of this, &c—” — 

We have professed ourselves, on 
all occasions, iuimical to that mo- 
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_Mhineering assertions, (the , : 





nopolizing system, and spit’ ¢ 
exclusion, which makes Nations, » 
well as individuals, the objects. of 
fear, aud hatred to their neigh 
bours. We have felt much, as ing, 
men, from the eflécts’of this deg. 
neering spirit, and we havethe. 
fore perhaps less scruple as mep, 
in declaring, such a spirit to be 
a curse to other countries, and» 
its own, eventual ruin. This % 
sertion of an absolute 
of the sea, appears to be a sound 
ing of the trumpet for intern. 
able war, or at least a war neve 
to ent until Rome or Carthagete 
utterly destroyed, and rased ‘from 
the list of nations. It is indeed 
a declaration of war against i 
world, and we think the effect 
such declarations from party wit 
ers, known to speak, in genenl, 
the sentiments of the people a 
large, must be to make all th 
nations on the continent voliaten 
in the service of France, rather ihaa 
be, as is supposed, into it, 
on seeing that the people, of this coum 
try as well asthe actual administration 
are equally well inclined to close op 
the ocean for their own benefit, ort 
erect turnpike-gates on what p 
vidence intended as a free’ 
road for the world, It is sucha 
unfayopreble im 7 ) 
British character, thus 
with strong confirmation, through 
the medium of a_ popular wile 
like Mr. C. which does | 
such good service, makes 4 be 
repe clasp his knees as @ | 
een ‘ies great monster of ‘the 
deep, and elevates hia inte 
liberator, not as he 38, bas 
ator of the globe. ee 
‘There was long a ene 
lingly made on the continent betwe 





















































the people and the casua 
government of Britain, but : 
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ile), of absolute sovereignty over 
the t common Of the ocean, 
nade by one of the people them- 
wives, high, perhaps highest in 
deir confidence and estimation, 
most fix an inveterate hostility on 
the continent, against the nation 
self, ant very name of Briton. 
The people are thus, in the eyes of 
ihe nations, completely incorpo- 
rated, and identified with the admi- 
sieration, however it may change; 
and it must be concluded abroad, 
that the same vital, or mortal maxim, 
will cuntinue to be the spring of poli- 
fical action in this country; even tho’ 
in the dice-box of human events, 
William Cobbett should succeed to 
the place in the cabinet formerly oc- 
. by William Pitt. 
the orders of council, (11th 
Nov. 1807,) it says, “ his Majesty 
is taking measures for asserting and 
vindicating his just rights, and for 
supporting that maritime porer, 
which the exertions, and valour of 
his people have enabled him to es- 
tablish, and maintain,’and the main- 
tenance of which is not more’ essen- 
tial to the safety and prosperity of 
his majesty’s dominions, than it is 
© the protection of such states as 
shall retain their independence, and 
0) the general. intercourse, and hap- 
panes of mankind”. This paragraph if 
wt already understood by the na- 
toms on the continent, must be well 
illustrated by Mr. Cobbett’s para. 
phrase of plain, simple, unqualified 
sertion and maintenance of the ab- 
Sovereignity of the sea, which, 
he adds, is meCessury to the inde- 
pendence of England. 
_ or our parts, we can see nothing 
inthis expression, but a cunning at- 
tempt, (most inconsistent with such 
* manly mind), to confound two 
totally different, as if they 
must stand or fall together, national 
: ence, and universal sove- 
figuty. God forbid that their Inde- 
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endence of any single country, 
should depend upon an_ exclusive 
and absolute domination, incompati- 
ble with the rights and natural en- 
deavours of every other country, 
to make the best use of their re- 
sources, and their industry. Perish 
the independence of that country, 
where such are the only means of 
supporting it! We see no such alter- 
native as necessary, either to be 
absolute sovereign of the sea, or 
an “inferior power,” and “the vas- 
sal of France.” We need neither 
be tyrants nor slaves, Let us bea 
fair, honourable, and liberal na- 
tion, not led astray by a purblind 
pediar policy, but actuated by a 
generous ambition of outstripping 
all our competitors, in the great 
mart of the world, by superior ac- 
tivity, industry, mind, and machi- 
nery. While such maxims, as we 
glory to have thus reprobated, are 
the ruling maxims of cabinets, and 
what is worse, of countries, how 
can the feeling heart or the consider- 
ate head rejvice in victory, or sym- 
pathise in defeat? It is a combat 


| between the Lion and the rTicer.— 


The quiet inhabitants tremble, 
whatever be the issue of the con- 
test; and the forest rebellows with 
the savage roar. 

The renovation of the liberty of 
the press, by the Spanish Cortes, 
on further explanation, is found to 
be only a half-measure, as it is still 
restricted with regard to discussions 
on the subject of religion, In re- 
storing the lost liberties of a coun- 
try, a capitulation with abuses, 
damps the rising spirit of the people. 
In the present case, a suspicion of 
ultimate success in regenerating 
Spain is justly excited. 1t would be 
desirable to see greater energy. ‘Yet 
there isa faint resemblance between 


- the popitila: Jduguage used by some 


speakers in the Cortes, tothe con. 
duct of the first French natijoual as- 
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semb'y. Ouriceas are some times 
carried back to that period of great 
hope, and we are not unpleasingly 
reminded of some similitade. The 
French revolution was marred by a 
combination of circumstances, — for 
which liberty is not justly blameable. 
The restoration of liberty, aud the re- 
moval of long confirmed oppression 
ure objects of anxious desideration 
to the lovers of the cause of free- 
dom ali over the world. To them 
however, the present scenes in 
Spain, furnish move causes for pain- 
ful anxiety, than for joyful expec- 
tation. Some in the Cortes speak 
highly of the state of liberty in 
Britain: So did many of the mem- 
bers of the first French assemblies. 
Things viewed at a distance often 
look better, than a nearer and a 
more close inspection will jus- 
tify. 

Our war-loving empire are now in 
a fair way of being soon tired of 
their favourite game. Until repeat- 
ed disappointments, and great dis- 
tresses teach them better, they are 
fond of war. As in the case of the 
American war, it would not be sur- 
prising if the tide of popular opin- 
ion would ere long turn im favour of 


peace. . That war was for a long pe-. 


riod popular, but at length the con- 
ductors of it were forced to resign, 
and peace was made, The public 
and private financial distress, aud the 
disappointment of the high-raised 
hopes of almost annihilating with 
speed the French army in Portugal, 
are forcing the people tofeel. ‘The 
general pressure of distress com- 
ing home individually often ex- 
cites minds to reflect, which are 
completely callous to other consi- 
derations. If they are little sen- 
sible to general inconvenience and 
miseries, their own sufferings rouse 
them, and they are quick to per- 
ceive wherein they ave p:nched,— 
The crisis is now arrived, when most 
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people are forced to acknowlede, 
wat wy 






that the effects of the 
brought home to them, in one 
or another. The ill success of 
English fleet at the Isle of Fran, 
being a failure in that soume ¢ 
strength, hitherto supposed to }y 
invincible, although the extent 
the loss is not ver t, 

to abate the high cooled 
cause some misgivings, as to the 
omnipotence of our boasted secun, 
ty. All considerations 

may gradually tend to produces 
disposition for peace. 

To enable our readers to forms 
just estimate of our Portuguese a 
lies, for whom nominally our 
ernment is so lavish of the a 
and treasure of the nation, al 
perhaps the true motives may 
found in a desire to retain place by 
an affected display of vigor 
an inclination rather to do mish 
than to.do nothing, we shall 
some extracts from a 
second jonrmmey to Spain, in the 
spring of 1809.” They may ast 
in disabusing the people of som 
prejudices, and show for, what We 
are fightwng. aaa 

“The mob of Lisbon was ame) 
and determined to show that itwa 
so. Every night, at least one French 
man, or one suspected to be 50, ¥ 
discovered and dragged to pra 
where, generally, his .dead body 
lone arrived. 1 myself was witht 
to an Englishman being murdered 
in this manner, and strove ms 
to save his life An LEnghshma 
you exclaim. Yes, reader, an Sap 
lishman. It was on a Sunday ever 
ing, and I was proceeding up Mt 
principal street, when having * 
vanced a litle beyond the 
quarters of the English gener)? 
heard the shoutings of a pris > 
‘Lhey drew nearer, and ¢ presemy 
found myself enveloped 


fyriqus crowd, dragging along & ye | 
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yan English dress; his 
sance disfigured with blood, 
wi hardly able to. stagger along 
fon the blows which he hat re- 
“ad «6 1 demanded his crime. 
They tald me he was a Freach- 
om, but an Baglish officer who 
ws fa the crowd, exclaimed ‘that 
it was bis servant, aal endeavour. 
elto ryason with some who appear- 
ol as leaders of the mob. At this 
intelligence, I made my utmost ef- 
fits to get near the uitfurtunate 
and just arrived in time to 
ee with both my hands a pike 
which same brave Portuguese from 
behind was endeavouring to thrust 
into his back. I called cut to the 
flicer to assist me. He replied, it 
wat the positive order of the Gene- 
ral, that in all such cases, no Eng- 
lhnen should interfere, and advised 
me to take care of my own life, 
] was im the midst of oikees, swords, 
aul daggers, which seemed to be 
thrust about in all directions, as if 
through madness or intoxication. In 
ite of all my struggles, I was 
thrown down and nearly trampled 
upon the mob, and at length 
with difficulty escaped from amon ust 
them, Next morning, I was itiform- 
td that the poor wretch had been 
wordered in the course of the night. 
Aad this passed within one hundred 
vanls of the Laglish head quat- 
ters,” . 
“The English have supported a 
regency odious to the people, and 
ve lost more by that, aud the con- 
Yeation of Cintra, than they have 
fined at Vimeira. The French are 
ing in * 5 aetinges oll and 
‘wrupted establishments, ready tu 
fall by their own weight. We fly 
as them np with the whole 
and’s strength. The natural 
Consequence is, that the people of 
bet countries execrate the French, 
d thes tt hard to condemn maay 
Measures; while on thé cp. 
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trary, the English are very gener- 
ally beloved, and their measures ex- 
ecrated. The former yovernment of 
Portugal, of which the present’ re- 
gendy is the représentative, was a 
very bad one. Its oppressiotis’ and 
its ignorance are alike notoriods., 
Yet we have littked ourselves to 
this government, and’ not to’ thé 
peuple. We make no ‘appeals, a3 
it were, directly ‘from Hution to na- 
tion, All that we say’ comes to 
the people through the mediun of 
magistrates, not beloved nor respec. 
ted, farther than that they hold an’ 
arbitrary power i their hands. 

“T beheld at Lisbon a govern- 
ment hated yet implicitly obeyed 5 
and this was to me @ kind of elie 
to the natioual character, where 
the hereditary rights of tyrannizing 
in the great; and long habits of 
servitude in the multitude, comptse 
the principal traits. But the péo- 
ple are awakened; they ate appéal- 
ed to; they are armed! aad habits 
of freedom will by dexrees arise 
among them. Never. This nation, 
with all its old rites; its supersti- 
tions, aud its prejudices of three’ 
centuries, is in its decrepitade, “To 
produce any good, the whole race 
must be renewed. ‘Their’ present 
euthusiasm, produced by the pres- 
sure and the concurrence of won- 
derful circumstances, proves to ute 
nothing.” 

To confirm feeling minds is their 
detestation of the  bwerid trade of 
war, the following anecdote, extrac-. 
ted ‘from the saine author) may 
serve better than’ volu:nes of decla- 
mation. ‘Suchscenes of private dis 
tresses are conimon ami the des- 
tructive ravages attenidant on war- 
fare. 

“Our protracted stay at Pr. 
sadas enabled me to witness ond of 
those’ te: mark as it were, 


‘the verysoutshirts of war, and af- 


fect us more than those of greater 


— 
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horror. A pocr woman of the place 
had been informed that her only 
son was killed in battle, and she 
of course had given herself up to 
grief; but this very morning a pea- 
sant arrived with certain intelligence, 
not only that her son. was_ living, 
but that he was actually approach- 
ing the village, and not above a 
league’ distaat from it. The first 
shock of these good tidings over- 
powered the mother’s feelings, she 
ran out into the streets uttering 
screams of joy, and telling every 
one she met, that he was not dead, 
that he was living, that he was ap- 
proaching, that he would soon be 
in his ot mother’s bouse, After 
some time she exclaimed, “‘ But why 
do Istep here? Come away, come 
away, and meet him,” and so say- 
ing, attired as she was, she hurried 
into the road, and soon disappeared, 
But what can describe her revura ? 
Her son lived, but alas! how changed 
since last she saw him! His arm 
had been carried away by a cannon- 
ball, the bandages of his wound were 
dyed with blood; he was pale and 
emaciated, and su weak, that he was 
with difficulty supported on his ass, 
in a kind of cradle, by the help of a 
peasant who walked by his side— 
On the other side walked his mother ; 
now looking down on theground, now 
up to heaven, but chiefly on her son, 
with anxious eyes, and a counte- 
nancein which joy aud griefexultation 
and despondency, reigned by turns.” 

Bernadotte, himself a warrior, 
has in his address to the diet of 
Sweden, feelingly described the bor- 
rors of war, aud ingenuously, and 
must gry A with sincerity, ex- 
pressed his dislike of it.. He has 
also told us, with the same apparent 
sincerity, for which-we may give 
credit from internal evidence, that 
Bonaparte amid his victories has 
often sighed for peace.* The ardent 


* See Page 447 of this Magazine. 
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votaries for war in. these com 
may uow be probably gratified 4 
the full extent of thew wake 
Sweden has already declared gy 
and the 


¥ 


United States of Ame 
ica ure on the point of enter: 
ov hostile measures, povided wigks 


in our administration, or haply» 
their successors do ae 
blow. The time also may ne 
far distant, when the contes wa 
the legious of Bonaparte may bem 
our own territory, In this tom, 
try we have had some fatal i: 
mens of the practical horrdcs of im 
In England, little has been know 
of war for a long-time, but wy 
business to talk of, and they hare 
contemplated it so circtnistancd 
with great indifference, and tom 
bloodedness. It remains to been 
how far they will accommodate pre 
tice to unteeling theory, if they 
should experience brought hom 
to themselves, the destructive be 
rors, which while ravaging obe 
nations, they have coldly qlee 
plated. C3 

Massena has changed his pt vlad 
in Portugal, without Lord Wella 
ton having it in his ee 

prevent this change, , or the juuet 

of a reinforcement under Gened 
Drouet. —Other detachments ae 


pected to fullow. It is not dihew 


to prognosticate the event of 


business, when the Frenel 
themselves sufficiently strong # 
the superiority of numbers, and Ms 
reinforcements being greatly ® 
menied, to become the assallaits 
The troops sent from Great Bia 
and Ireland will most provamy 
in far less oumbers, ‘The FM 
notwithsianding the conmgen = 
sertions of news-writers, 
correspondents, who 

supply us with the vga 
mours of the camp, do Be 
pear to have been 

uf provisions. Some 
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prehension may now be entertain- 
eddaring the detention of the sup- 


coatrary winds, not only for the Bri- 
tisharmy, but for the miserable inha- 
bitagtsof Lisbon, now so much crowd- 
eiwth fagitives. Notwithstanding 
sit the fair glosses of systematic 
and fod practised deception, the en- 
sm ingspring will probsbly by the.is- 
we manifest the real situation. of our 
sfiirs in. Portugal. The termina- 
tionof dur expeditions only etfectu- 
allv'vemedics the delusion, 

The Linen-board have abolished 
it wilice of inspector-general, as 
gséless, and attended with great ex- 

We are also. informed,. that 
have ordered the late inspector- 
general to be prosecuted at law, 
fof his attempt to subborn tw9 of 
thé county inspectors to commit 
perjury.to screen his __ peculations. 
This act of apparent virtue may not 
be tutitled to great merit. The 
dread. of parliamentary inquiry, 
ad the fear of the abolition of the 
board cannot be supposed to be 
§ without their effects, ~ It may be dsk- 
ed, why the linen trade should not 
like other trades, be able to stand 
lone, and be protected by the 
commen execution of the law, in 
case of frauds, without the inter- 
vention of a board, powerfal only 
for the purposes of dispensing pa- 
tronage ? 

The public attention has been with 
great propriety turned to the case 
_ Catholic soldier in a regiment of 

militia, For declining to march to 
cara ith his regiment, he wasorder- 
lato confinement, though the right 


> 


of chasing bis religion is confirmed , . 
| period, than «to what ough 


© tim by law. While ia coufine- 
_ nae Wrote a letter of remonstrance, 


the was considefed not to: 
bate Complaivied with sufficient gen-' 


. 


"yt0 please his superiors. | | 
to..a court-martial, and 


s reccive 1000 lashes. 
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This -sentence.was. afterwards com- 
inuted to service for life ina condemn- 
ed-regiment, a change .only from 
most .sévere to greatly severe, and 
he was sents far as the isle of Wight, 
on his way.to the. West Indies, , On 
the remonstrance of Doctor Troy,, he 
has "been since: brought back, and ob- 


' tained his discharge from the, army, 
‘and we.are told the sentence has .beea 


pronounced improperly severe by. the 
Irish commander-in-chief, ; Yet still 
no disapprobation has been , public! 
expressed of the conduct. .of the offi- 
cer, who brought him ;to trial, nor of 
the court-martial, who pronounced the 
excessive punishmeat. — This, business 
is. likely to be brought forward for in- 
vestigation in a court of law, and in 
the imperial parliament. 
tu consequence of the King’s, indisposi- 
tion both housegof parliament appointed 
committees to examine the physicians 
who attended him, ‘The fact of. his de- 
rangement and consequent incapacity 
todischarge the regal functions are esta- 
blished. by these reports, ‘The physicians 
nevertheless express confident hopes of 
his recovery. Ihe house of commons 
have proceeded to declare the incapa- 
rcity, and have determined by a majo 
ity. of 112, to constitute the Prince- 
of Wales “regent, ‘during the incdpa- 
city, by bill, instead of an address, 
In the present early stage of this bu- 
siness, aad as many alterations may be 
yet made, it is not to be expected that 
in, a monthly .account, we should 
give a comp'ere . detail of the trans- 
actions, so far .as. they have already 
proceeded,. Jt may, suflice, to. notice, 
that thére is Sect rehearse on pre- 
cedent, lawyer-like rather looking 
to what has been done at a former 
| t to be 
done. There will» ate be ex- 
tended scope for pol ‘cabal, and 
abundance of © rival} dis- 
wh MA Lad at. rl ey Fer ee: 
tae nH, ate, igs an war al 
decile t: yeh, oa ae 
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sticceeding to power. But ‘amid 
these struggles of party, the in- 
terests of the nation should be para- 
Mount in the nation’s view. To the 
people it is of far more mmportance, 
Mstead of the question of limita. 
tion, or non-limitation of the regency, 
or whose names shall be read ‘as 
thinisters iv the court-calendat, that 
effectual limitations should be put 
on the encroachments of power, 
in whose handssoever it may be vest- 


ed, that corruption should be etlectus 


ally restrained, and the tights of the 
nation secured by a wise system 
of reform, set about in good ear- 
nest, and undeviatingly pursved, 
till the accumulating abuses of suc- 
cessive years be removed, 

in the mean time, the present 
ministers hold to the wreck of 
their places with great tewacity ; 
resolved, if they are not able to 
retain their places, that they will limit 
their successors as much as pos- 
sible ; and the majority in the house 
of Commons as yet support them, 
This is hot to be wondered at. 
Whoever is minister at the time 
of a general election, has the com- 

mand of returning their adherents 
for the tveasery boroughs,and owing 
to the infatuation of a popular cry, 
ministers had, at the election in 
1807, more mfluence than usual, 
over places not so directly~ under 
their cortronl. We refer to the 
conclusion of our motto, for the 
hurtful conseqoentes of such a sys 
tem. Influence thus exacted, is the 


 fruitfel source ‘of corruption, arid 


the bane of freedom. 
A —— 
PURLIC OCCURRENCES. 
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RBSOLUTIONS OF BIRACHER. 


. es De bh am 
‘Renphand 6B Belfast, was 
“inen-ball, ‘which was nu ‘atten 
ed. Entire unanimity mtenno on the 


ubject of petitioning parliament to Change 
il 
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the punishment of robbing b 

from death to transportation for {i ora 
system of confinement in penite a 
ses; if the legislature shou sl ep 
of Sir Samuel Romilly in respect to the 
erection and management of such places of 
confinement. To be of any service, they 
must certainly be managed very di 
from our giols. In America they are 
pularly called petrenino uovses, ate 
to which our gaols can lay no chim. & 
is truly pleasing to observe Px: the. ‘public 
mind , rapidly progressive on the bay 
of an alteration in our criminal code 

that the sentiment gains cued diction 
alike by humanity and. sound » to 
substitute milder punishments strictly in 
flicted, to greater severity, as the extreme 
rigour Of a law defeats i own 

by being Only sangumary in the letter, 
while it is very laxly enforced. 

‘The following are the resolutions adopt 
ed at the meeting : 

At a meeting of the proprietors of linen 
and c®ion bleach-greens, held in Belfast, 
the 9th of November, 1810: 

*Joun M*Cancr, esq. in the Chairy 


The following Resolutions were agteed 
to.. 

Thar notwithstanding the severity of the 
law, which punishes the robbing of biearh 
groeris with death, offencesof this kind con- 
tinue to be multipied, owing, in great 
measore, to the lenity of prosecutors, the 
unwillingness of juries to conviet, and 
the general leaning to the side of inetey, 
when tht punishment is, by the common 
consent of mankind, considered as dispro 
portioned to the offence. 

That, the severity of the law having 
been found to defeat the execution of it, 
we tic Of the opinion, that if w 
to the diminution of crimes, and the more 

effectual punishment of offenders, if eer 
tainty of qeeltantyp were substituted for 

That. a petition. Dae Be ihe ' 

» pray a b 
meat Bh pthc Metre enaportation 
a lengthened period of 
tentiary houses, provided sori 
arr in = houses sh 
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fasion, 2nd prs < ano with the trade in 


tien atiee either by by the odin ot of 


dgaatures, or by seperate 
a ieeticce si hey fred 


patition titnely to Sir Samuel, Romilly, vw 


pies thechanks of this mettiag be pres 
cepted to Sir Samuel. Romilly, tor bis be- 


— exertions to abridge the number 
offences ; as we are convinced 


» are would lessen the number of 
and tend to the more strict exec 


the Jaw, d_ that we.hope he will 
a in his work of bumaaity,and en- 


ed policy. 

JOuUN MSCANOR, 
iuon it is intended to give ina 
fature number, after it has been presented 

to! ad Commons. _. 
utions of the mae of 
Bleachers, held at Belfast on the Sth No- 
having been forwarded to Sir Sa- 
mun Romitix, the following answer has 


heen received : 
Lincyln’s Inn, “Nev. 29, 1819. 





bal have very great pleasure i in pres 

to the house of Commons the pe- 

tition a, which you have transmitted me a 
ae i promoting the rs of it to 

of my abilities. The s of 
lemen present at themeeting, held 
on the 9th of the presetit month, 







ardjo me, are extremely teful , and 
ph ve me. Next a: th 
hesot endeavouring to discharge well an 
important duty which I owe to my fallow. 
(tentures, the best reward I can receive 
any exertions which I may make, is the 
Git of those who take a lively inte- 
tet in the cause of humanity and justice. 
+29 bam, Sir, 
Very cmpennoiins 
Your mest obt. seryt. 
SAMUZL ROMILLE. 
TiJehe Hercich, Lisbiern, 
A sthoot on the Laneastriat plan has 
been lately opened in Lieturn, for th¢ edu- 


ation of ‘poor girls, int which, in addition - 


yh wreghenage seen it an Spat 
and other work ‘for 


This school is under the manages 
of six women, who attend in 
rotation, and perform the office of teach 
Riis “By thus mixing with childrén in 
the tower rantes of life,” they are in aca 
Sty to do much a y bs 

the children in useful branches of 
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ich you have been kind enough to fore. | 
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sor » but by superintending their mo- 
thaineee, and bringing, them into 
Jabioat cregularity and citiligation,, The 
true doctrine of equality may in,auch a 
poe re tically taught os those in 
dnistructing others, and en- 

Be ete te. advance them. in increased 
and slecorum-of manners; the 

Rood : Of which it is hoped, will re- 
anaiavin furure fife, and attach the instruc. 
tots and instructed so each other with 
mutual tienefit. This intermixture of,ranks 
may be-highly beneficial, and tend.@n the 
one: hand:to remove hauteur towards sup- 
posdd inferiors, and un the other, indace an 
mproved gentleness of . manners, among 
the »peot, — withaut, however, - breaking 
down their e@, or teachingthem 
servility. dovall. plans for, the. relief and 
improverhent .of ; the poor, great care 
should be taken to cherish a becoming Spie 
rit .of iadependence jn them jas, being 
highly favourable to efforts in viniwe, for 
they who are taught to fook mpon)¢hem- 
selves in adegraded rank, soon low that 
self-respect which is essential to, produce 
good conduct, Fifty girls, are.naw en- 
— as scholars, andis is intended short- 
to. increace the number, On the first of 
ps month, premiums are distributed to 
— made. p, patisfactory, pro- 
» fram 
ane 


rimportance: to females in. all. the various 
situations in whigh~ they many be, placed in 
futtire life. » | 
Among ithe. numerous. bankrwptcies 
which the pressure of the times has occa- 
sed eto Ly oy 
appears. ig pro on 
Monthly Magazine, and a. bookseller. and 
of considerable. eounence, - _ 
pare. 
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many authors by giving them prices 
for the copy-right of their wor But 
then he printed many of these works in a 
most expensive manner, and adorned them 
with costly embellishments. . He contri- 
buted with other publishers to injure lite- 
rature by splendid editions, on hot-pressed 
eream-coloured paper, with all the nick~ 
nackeries of foppish decorations. These 
practices have tended almost to confine 
the purchase of books to the rich, or to 
common-sto:k libraries, and nearly 
to render literature only an aristocratic 

fication. The bubble has burst; loss 

been sustained on these costly books, 
and we have the consolation to hope that 
books will be primed on less expensive 
terms. The cause of literature would 
thus be greatly advantaged. 

Died, at Athy, onthe 4th Nov. 1810, 
aged 47 years, Joseph Devoy, an eminent 
land-surveyor, and an able and skilful 
engineer, eldest son of Michael Devoy, 
of Leiuster-Lodge, (who is in his 96 
year,) and brother to Michael , jun, 
of’ Kill. He was lineall d of 
O'Deevy, of Ballyfin, im the Queens- 
county, who on that fatal morning of the 
murder of Mullemast, the Ist day of Jan. 
1577, was possesed of 27 townlands, 24 
of which bore the name of ..Clunne, 
Ballyfin, Cromouge, and Dunbrin, all 
in the Queens-county. . ‘The O’Deevies Sept 
was one of the 7 Septs of Leix; was 
a very numerous and great family, and at 
times had avery great patronage in that 
cou (See Rawson's Statistical Survey 
of the county Kildare, for the murder of 
the Queenscouaty gentlemen, and also 
Correy’s Review of the Civil) Wars of 
Treland, page 11; and Lee's Memorial, 
Manuscript, Trinity College, Dublin.) 

Died, in Belfast, on the 5th October, 
Mr. Hugh Kirk. The following isa part 
Of his written directions ti his executors : 
* It is my particular request that as little 
money as- possible be expended on the fu- 
neral ; my fixed opinion being, that what- 
ever is sO spent, more than common de- 
cency requires, is worse than lost, it is a 
robbery on the surviving part of the fami- 
by. Let my coffin be of plain deal, paint- 
ed either black or oak colour, which you 
please, with no escutcheons, except the two 
with handles at the ends—neither name nor 
age on it—no hearse—no headstone—no 
scarfs—no gloves—no spirits, tobacco or 
gre these are utterly vain and use- 

Not meaning hereby to restrict you 
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from exercising your discretion -with 1 
to such’ necessary refreshment 4; x 
will afford to my Particular frien, 
and the bearers to my bier, - ThePac. 
-house grave- bein the nearest, 
more eiedvo dine the others et 
and the money applied to per. 
poses, I wish you to give it the preference 
especially for the reason last named? 


a 
e <a - ah 


TRIAL. OF SAMUEL PENROSE, FOR tu 
ASSAULP OF JOS. PRTBRS RiCKMAy, 
The following sin trial Iy 

curred at Cork. e Pe hag 
Englishman from Reading in Berkshire 
and was formerly a preacher among the 
Quakers, but has latterly been disqwned | 
by them. He has been travelling for wn 
months in treland, often 

licly in the streets, and speaks in the mee. 
ings of the Quakers, contrary to their is- 
clinations.* Such an intrusion cantor ke 
justified ; it isa violation of and 
of that right which is due to all societia 
to be allowed to meet unmolested, Bu 
the opposition given to him i& some pla 
ces is very inconsistent with the doctrine 
of forbearance which the “Quakers hold 
out asone of their distinguishing Character. 
istics, - Strong opposition ‘frequently de- 
feats the endl” bE while the pat- | 
ent, bearing of intrusion very 
wears out the intruder, and pro 
more speedily peace, and a cessation of the 
intrusion, The Quakers should also r 
collect, that their early’ members wer 

queritly in the habit of practising sim- 
ter ae tions ‘6n other societies, and 
complained bitterly of the ‘wiage theyre 
setdha' ba such pe Pa pate 
i i eel 





al 


* Since this erial wad selected frons the 


publie spa for insertion in our page 
and. whith day over from want of room, 
and since these introductory oeservation 
were penned, Joseph Rickmaa ‘died 
Dublin. . The interest. excited, by t 
trial remains, however, uaqimine 
Re .8 Geaea struggle between fanat 
on on the prosecutor, 4° 
cruel ee on the part of the d 

ant ; rendered still more di Ste 
the place of its occurrence, lt sy A 
regretted that no di all 
publicly expressed by society 
whose presence the outrage we 
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ee his “conduct on the same found his company disagreea 
‘mand m the early Quakers Both sup-» into the society's meeting—house. 


ae ee oe Chew Ss eS? ome owe ae 





; ood were actuated by a sense of 
baat the judgment ~ of individuals in 


jon of breaches of decorum, or 
‘a fore. 


adding the rights of others by'a f 
oGble intrusion into religious» assemblies, 
‘gpsuch intrusions are justly. referrible to 
| oggthusiasm and fanaticism. . Inthe present 
instance’ it may be just to remark that the 
defendant ‘was not in close connexion with 
the society. nye. + 
 Sainuiel’ Penrose was indicted for assault- 
ing, and striking’ Joseph’ Peters Rickman, 
onthe thotning of the 9th instant, at the 


Eainiig Wouse Of pt ebclacy OF OGa¥Ers, Mt sindnga dociety hie disliked ; di 


‘Phe first witness examined’ “Was ‘Joseph’ 
Peters Rickman himself, who’ appeared’ 
an Old emaciated ' man, with a’ bandage ti- 
ed round his head ; on his being presentéd 
with the book, he observed, that ‘he ‘Wish- 
(ed to take the oath in’ the’ mogt solemn 
manner ; he therefore put one ‘Kne¢ on the 
table, whilst he was repeating the'oath. ° 

Examined hy Mr. Manni -77—Remem- 
bers the morning of the 9th. instant, was 
in the mecting-house of the society of 
friends; stood up with an intention of 


cuight him by the collar, and drew him to 
the door ; be this threw. him. as. a. child, 
when his face came against the pebbles, 
B not against a projecting one, or his 
life would: * Be Mae age a 
tmenin this part would be fatal... Here 
the witnéss entered into a. learned expla- 
mation of the parts ; he stated. that he had 
NM previous quarrel with the traverser. 
Crossexamined’ by counsellor MéCar- 
_— of the universal cathvlic religion 
members are the, true sons of Jesus, 
and are. spread oyer the earth; wishes 
that his heart was as open ‘as glass: to the 
fun; studied in no-college,.:was. not oT 
led ; quitted them voluntarily ; did not like 
Pounsel to contemn. religion ; was in ‘town 
“Mout three weeks 5. was. of the 
‘Bmeat R. Mountjoy’s ;' refused: for. ‘some 
to orn t question, | whether 
at Jee Bad any love forthe Quakers, 
until ordered by the court > knows he is 
bound by ga wo del dhe sioclesancl ; 
no iove £ Quakers: 
however, he is .a friend on the Quae 
3 but not to their abominable cofrup- 
} thinks that respectable society does 
i P&ronize abominable ' corruptions ; 






| 
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not! to be admitted. 


t 


g, when the traverser.came up,, 


COR. 
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i . " ‘ 


» yet ‘went 
dey be 


+. Witnessand Mountjoy have an indifferent 
opinion of the society, because those cor- 
re are ‘not disowned, though ‘they 

~avow their doctrines. By those, Je- 
sus Christ: is president of their meetings, 
_and their constitution forbids any i- 
tated discourses ; probably should ‘have 


» spoken onthe’ morning he was assaulted ; 
~ but “went withno di 


ition’; .when at the 
Meeting, rose from his seat.and ‘went to 
the opposite: side; remarked that: ‘counsel 


talked with levity ; recollects his oath; be- 
: heves he ~had more reverehce for an 


ibath than counsel hiniself, and considered 
hint , grossly indecent ; did go in to» preach 

Wied it for 
+ jté mixtures and certain corruptions among 


rats. body ; believes the act: of. traverser 
‘proceeded either from the impulse of the 


moment orto curry favour with the bo- 
dy 5: never saw traverser before theday of 
the assault ; never spoke to him, how éould 
he speak to him when he did not see hin 
before?) cannot impute: any motive to 


| his conduct, and knows. nothing ef: him 


only what’ he has learned, subsequent to 
the present action.. Understands! sinde he 
iscalled the Black ‘Tyrant; andis:ktiown 
all over the country as a monster ; prose- 
cutor declared his sight terrifies him, and 


. he cannot ‘bear it, Quakers entértaia:a great 


many opinions in commen». with other 
sects ; attended their meetings often: since 
he came to town: knows; Morrié» and 
Wright called on him; believes. :it! was 
to impart some counsel ; if they requested 
him not!to: attend, would still have gone 
as he:odid through all Ireland 3, was 
received-well at Youghal, tilla monthly 
meeting took place ; was then shutout ; 
prosecutor: declared it had no ‘authority. 
since the glorious revolution, which ,esta- 
blished the rights of these ki ; the 
members could not close the gate, mdr was 
it -any~ violation of. law, if. he »put his 
foot to: force it.epen ; behaved .with,civi- 
lity: to-Morris, though he .accused. him of 


~ de tor from the gallery, and 
said: ches Lheralor mmee to be exposed.— 


[Here witness ejaculated on the. 


— severity. of +Oh | if omy ‘king 


knew: of ‘condpct.}---lt wasnot u- 
sual for tne 20 apes but was .struck 
with ) 
mye 


with. the : yer sand ;even 
' counsel t struck. with aw- 
ful visitation death-bed. . He, (pro-_ 


secutdr) had an interview withthe bishop 
of Durham, previous to his. going on his 
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present mission, who told him he respec 
ed all the itinerants, and prosecutor replied, 
his was tv love God and honour the 
king. tor declared it was contra- 
ry to law to shut up the door. of'e 
jous meeting-house; went the evening 

day he was assaulted to tommuar 

a what the meeting were unworthy to 
hear, and that was an awful lesson of 
gospel dove; confest it was a able 
society, and it would be the height of pre- 
sumption to call it otherwise, He went 
there to impart somethiug of awful con- 
cern to the minds of the young persons 
when he observed them sitting for two 
hours in stupid silence. ‘There might be 
a few solid persons among them, but they 
generally were employed about their bu- 
siness, and thinking more of pounds, shil- 
lings, and pence ; his going to the meet- 
iog he believes, was agrecsiile to the grea~ 
ter part of the ; knows so, from a 
variety of conwet sations, and from a num- 
bler of letters with which his pockets were 
filled; conceives it his duty, though of weak- 
ly constitution ; he always preserved the 
fairest character, he quitted the society two 
naan since, and belonged to it his whole 
he understands its rules well ; 

"There is mat such thing. as @ license to 
his certificate was not withdrawn bat 
delivered'it up ; knows Ruben Harvey, 
was at the door yesterday and asked hiin 
out, prosecutor won't give his opinion of 
the character of R. Harvey, was at length 
obliged to confess it is considered high- 
ly respectable by the public, though prose- 
cutor conceives 4 large part corisitders it the 
reverse on religious points ; don’t recollect 
whether he was at the meeting on ‘Thursday; 
ayks a young manof the name of Mount- 
joy Stentor were; appeals to “ his dear jury,” 
and deetares he will not be bullied by coun- 
sel, Prosecutor then declared be found his 
memory strengthened; was there on 
that day; went to commumicate good ad~ 
vice ;—declarcs counsel was’ as iguorant 


of the grounds of his as the child 
wnborn: did not at the —_ 
were unwurthy of being” saved; 


- Contrevert with acrimony ; did not say it 
was ridiculous to affirm and’ not to swear, 
R. H. said nothing but that he should not 


enter; was at the meeting five or sixtimes; to’ 


had reason to believe it, was 


start ; iad bee ‘decent lan. it rightly 


Public Occurrences. 


: ahi ienproantt than Tan open thie 





applied. Ie cae ee Cutter to hin 
peate to call him ignorant aoe " 
was not to violate the peace, mt Li 
tify his (ube guoeniusbo tae ) ines 
bow and humble him. Here sone 
che tna gracious God . 
the trial, gracious God ! is thisa 
law ; every time be went + tothe ‘@exie 
he preached ; his soul yearned to see then 
sit month after month in silence, Some of 
the members waited on him very affection. 
ately, who wete in strict unity with the b. 
dy ; amongst whom were Weand TyMy. 
tin. They entirely disapproved of the com 
duct of traverser ; who. is not a te: 
dent of the own ; but has a howte oe 
¥~To a question froma Jur 
prosecutor declared none of the 


sddnaseed him before preaching, but Joba 


exe Osborne was examined as ‘to the 
wound or rather scratch, when. it tumel 
out to be of a very eriwrel nature, the pr» 
secutor attending to aunoy the, meeting 
the same evening. 

Counsellor M‘Carthy for the defence~ 
Gentlemen of the Jury, it has fallen to my 
lot in this case to address ghee the 
circumstances implied in th He aegatoe of 
the prosecutor against my client, Yo 
have witnes.ed the theatrical exhibition = 
this evidetice, and you Map 
acco What Perédhe,'t 
¢an reasonablé men attach wo hike 
counterfeiting the message of 

fh ee} is so led ae =: 
ritability—and more exorbitant 
never witnessed—of a mee 
and fanatic mind ?, 

Getitlenien, it ‘is not possitile, that 
wretched old man could be ict Be 
the solemnity of the oath he hav takes, 
Curoughout its entire extent, when he #- 
taches'to me an pert wan hitherto, and 
at this moment ectly unknown to hin, 

a of ' pacha ener 2 for that swtel 

It isnot possible, nor — fos 
pace y that you 


— 
i = 





= 
» 4 
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you have his 
fread Real wo-comply withthe oral 
estions other than bs 
‘ed trim to=ssdl 
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‘ and false friend,”—refleet, Isay, 
— ing points of his testimony, 
wl between this ridiculous * religi- 
ws reformer,” and the respectable and 
bamelets society which he has stigmatized 
ecenie it to be tolerated that a 
nountebank, half actor, all doctor, shail 
wid the genuine principles of religious 
for bis invasion of every religious 
whose doctrines and constitutions 

his fanatic mind may lead him to disturb? 
Sull this modern St. Paul, this infuriated 
of the nineteenth posed th be qui- 
permitted to run open-mou upon 
ey arcle of aiden establishment ; 
into the young minds of those 
lien to his vile cant, a distaste 

ind disrepute for the profession of that 
worthip adopted by their fathers? Gen- 
temen, there is no man more decidedly 
inclined to religious toleration than my- 
wif, But Lask some whom I see in that 
bor,members of the establishment, whe- 
therthey would calmly view such @ cant- 
ing hypocritical ruffian, indecently obtrude 
himelfupon «heir attention in church, 
wheatheir worthy bishop was addressing 
them from the pulpit? I am certain that 
he would speedily 
not at all less rude, than the subject of this 
trial. De not imagine that I adyoeate a 
avage act-of violence; but when ’I dssure 
you that the whole transaction has arisen 
wat of an associated resentment against the 
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respectable a Quakers; whén I prove 
to you that old envenomed serpent 
has, conjunctly with.an unworthy, because 
a di and discarded member, sat 
brooding over an administration of the 
rankest poison in place of gospel love. 
When you are convinced that this charla+ 
tan has been instigated by his “ dear Rie | 
chard Mountjvy,” who now sitsbehind him, 


_ the friendly minister to his memory; you 


will not regard his appeal so markedly dis 
rected to the “ principles of the glorious 
revolution and the English constitution.” 
Gentlemen, this prosecutor has told you, 
but will you believeshim, that he did not go 
profanely to oppose the doctrines of that 
meeting in the month of September, ‘but 
from his prior administration, it appears 
his confirmed intention was to actso, I 
shall not any longer trespass om your at+ 
tention than to furwarn you of the hard- 
ship which every society is liable to trom 
the insane visitation of such fanatics claims 
ing a legal sanction totally opposed to such 
a proceeding. I mow conclude by admo- 
nishing you not to establish a precedent in 
this case for successive imitation—it is e+ 
qually fraught with danger to all societies 
and merits your distinct and decided re- 
probation, 

The recorder commented at some length 
upon the evidence, 

The Jury, after a short deliberation, 
brought in a verdict of guilty, and the res 
corder sentenced him (5. Penrose) to pay 
a fine of £30. | 


Se 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


From Now, 20, till Dec. 20, 1810, 
Wivtex is a season so unfavourable to most or all of the farmers’ operations in 
the field, that it furnishes a very scanty supply of materials for an agricultural re- 


The long continuance of wet weather has protracted the raising of the potato 
‘ops t a very. late period, and consequently retarded the sowing of wheat 
© much, that it is thought there will not be the usual quantity next season, unless 
the practice of sowing in spring is resorted to, which in warm favourable summers has 
teen fequentiy found to succeed better than when sown too far on. in the winten 


It has been 


1 remarked that the crops of potatoes in many parts of the country, 
—— turned out so productive.as their 


ance gave reason to expect, a gen- 
seems to prevail, of, the pce hain aan than usual, particularly 


where-the old black kind was. planted, ‘and 


some injury has. been done to those that 


were Rotdag outat the time of the two.or three nights of hard frost, and which 
rrbeen considerably. incrcused. by the proptictors having imprudently burried them 


Pea ground, amd binned. them up betore, the thaw came. on; 
hax been, that 3 have mised many frosted roots wi 

r of being lost, unl 

. s , . . 


ti iq * 


the whole is in dange 
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473°. Commercial Report; .. [ Dee. 


Flax, which at the begianing-of the season, was sald ata very low rate, hasverpa 
rienced a considerable rise ;.and as lerge orders are now filling up for the English ang 
Scotch markets, it is probable:the prices will keep up, ‘aud the farmer find himself 
amply compensated for the labour and expense of cultevation, as to induce him toin 
crease his exertions in the production of this necessary material in our staple manufac. 
ture, | , | 

As last summer was extremely favourable for the ripening and saving of seeds it is 
to be hoped the growers of flax were generally so wise as to avail themselves of it, and 
not trust to.2 supply from foreiga countries, which at all times is precarioys, and 
may, if depended on, again involve us in difficulties similar to those we expetita 
ced two years ago. : wisely 


COMMERCIAL REPORT. - 


To complete the crisis of commercial distress, with British manufactures burned 
on the continent, and the declaration of war on the part of Sweden, (so that 
both sides: of the Sound are in possession of hostile powers, to the exclusion of 
all trade with the Baltic,: unless the small part unce*ainly connived at by the 
continental powers, in the shape of exports from teim) we have now the 
bability of a contest with the United States: of North America. The French 
Emperor having revoked: his Berlin and Milan decrees, and our government still 
retaining, or evading to relinquish their orders in’ council, that source of so much 
calamity already to these countries, ‘the president of the United States has decl- 
red their ports open to the vessels of Franoc, and that they will be shut against. 
ours on the second of February next, by the operation of their non-intercoure 
act, if the British orders are not rescinded before that» date. In the mean time, 
some American vessels entering into French ports, have ‘been seized by British 
cruizers, and await the decisions of our {Admiralty courts. “America at length 
appears decidedly'to have made a stand, and it now rests with our — 
ment to choose between the repeal of their decrees; or open hostility with Ame- 
rica, The determination of this important question may in a considerable — 
hinge on the change of administration, expected to result from the regency. 
time is so limited, that any decision can now scarcely reach America, at 
to the term fixed for the’termination of amicable intercourse. If the trade 
America should be permanently interrupted; we°tmay then be considered nearly to 
have reached the climax of commercial distress. We have the consolation to hope - 
that all the flaxseed will have becn’ishipped from America previous to the ope 
ration of the non-intercourse act. 

We are enabled to state from good private authority, that ona conference with 
the Marquis Wellesley, he informed some American merchants who waited on him, 
that the intentions of ministers would shortly be made known to the chairman of 
the American chamber. It is thought that the orders in council would be rescind 
ed, and a vigorous real blockade carried into effect against certain of the French porty 
and this measure, it is conceived, would do away the constructive blockades, and si . 
tisfy the Americans, who very justly object to the fiction of a noininal blockade, — 
while the ports are unattended by ‘a blockading force. 4 tei 

A letter from London gives the state of things. in a few words. “The hae 
trade is uncommonly dull: indeed business of all kinds is quiteas bad: the cout 
try begins to feel the effects of the wise measures of our rulers.” On this 
spreading, and the difficulties of the times pressing on individuals, must our hope 
amendment be built, if by such pressure a sentiment in favour of peace is exc 
ted. While the war lasts, we can only for a continuance and aggravation of Gi 
tress, affecting our trade and manufacturés, “The pressure: may’ gp deg ae 
more ‘im one branch than another, but the- restoration of peace Cae 
remove the Toad... - AE Qe voles UE gned Ye 5 Ae 

The distresses of the times affecting Britain at least in an hae: 
Ireland, prove the failaey of the argument, that our calamities arise from HO 
We must look to the war for a common cause. Two litindred and + 
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1810.) Naturalist’s Report. 479 


“«< in Britain, besides stoppages and compositions almost innumerable du- 
< «byt month, loudly proclaim the fact. _ nae 

ig oe this month, some alarm was occasioned by a temporary suspicion of the 

se of the bank in Dublin, commonly called Beresford’s bank, from the name 

of the rst. partner under the old firm, The other partners, Ball, Plunket and 

» after removing Beresford from their connexion, succeeded in convincing the 

rie of their stability. While paper, unbottomed on payments in specie, at the 

s of the holder, continues to be the basis of our circulating medium, such 
pre may be frequently expected, = 

Large exportations of wheat from Limerick, have been sent out to feed the army 

is Portugal, and also the non-military population now crammed together in Lisbon, 

while a great share of the provisions of that country was destroyed, to prevent 

them falling into the bands of the French. War is not only van sonigy A attended 

famine in those countries, more immediately the seat of its ravages, but also is 

ive of scarcity and high prices in situations remote from the actual scene. 

it was expected that in consequence of these exportations, wheat and flour would 

ive risen with us, but they still continue to decline; the abundance of last hare 

vat being so great, as to resist any tendency to advance, notwithstanding this uns 

drain. 

on London rese about the beginning of the month, as high as 9} per 

cmt, It shortly dropped to 84, and has since fluctuated from 8} to 9 cent, 

Decoutt on bills on Dublin, at 61 days sight, continues at 1 per cent, the die 
sent on bank notes is about 2 per cent, 


NATURALIST’S REPORT. 


From November 20, till December 2, 
Along the woods, along the Moorish fens, 
Sighs the sad genius of the coming storm ; 
And up the loose disjointed clifts, 
And fractured mountain wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, presageful, send a hollow moan, 
Resounding long in listening fancy’s ear. 

TROMPSON. 

fy our northern climate, at this season of inactivity among most of the vegetable 
productions of nature, there is little to draw our attention abroad, the cold, wet, and 
sormy weather, which has prevailed, since the beginning of November, in addition 
tothe Autumnal plants mentioned inthe last report, seems to have shed its un~ 
inendly influence over even the last class of vegetables, and prevented the appearance 
wf the Fungi, or Mushrooms, those forerunners of putrifaction and winter, whose 
arange variety of form and colours would make them desirable plants in every cu- 
nous » could they be regularly cultivated: but hitherto only one species has 

attention, although several other kinds merit equally the gardiner’s skill 
oer them as another article in the catclogue of modern luxuries. 

Mention is made in some of the periodical productions of the British press, that 
et numbers of those birds called Crosbills (Loxia curvirostra) have been ob- 
wrved this season in England. In particular situations where Larch’ trees abound, 
they have been long since seen in Ireland ; Rutty, is however, the first Irish author who 

them as natives ; they have been seen at Tullamore park, near Brians-ford, 
nee’, Down, from about the time the Larch trees to bear seed plentifully ; 


they have appeared at several other » but not in such plenty 
they could be reckoned mischievous, as Giimadilined a the English publications.— 
Ti earion structure of the billof this bird must excite the admiration of even the 
‘curious, and prove a fitie subject for those philosophers who pursue the doce 
= Sree causes, : 9, 
ieldfares which arrived October 31 appear'to have pagec oh to the souths 
Ward, as few are now to be seen. . ae om 


[ 


~~ 
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The only uncommen bird which has been seen in the neighbourhood of Be 
fast this season was a»ingle specimen of the Shoveler (Anas clypeata) which wa 


found in Belfast market on the 21st of November, and th grey Plover (Tring, 
squatarola) found the 7th of December. 








Dec. Sth.. Leaves of the Saffron Crocus (Crocus sativus) emerged, but no flowers hare Pa 
appeared on this species this season; the naked flowering Crocus (Crocus nya 
florus) had the flowers ready fot opening, had rhere been a blink o! sunshine the 
No ‘Thrusbes singing, andthe Woodlark also silent ; but the common Wren has pm 

been heard singing several times during this period. Fif 

A aod | 

gn a reg 

METECROLOGICAL REPORT. _* 

From November 20, till December 20. S 

Wer may certainly say that few people remember a season in which so is 2 


‘wet days have occurred in the same space of time, as since the conclusion of ‘x 


fi 
weather of our Autumn.—But for our comfort we may occur tothe old ot with 
“long foul long fair,” for although our climate is not regulated by those laws which path 
produce that undeviating return of wind and weather, which distinguish the re T 
gions within the tropics; we may yet, as certainly expect after a long series of seve 
particular weather a contrary to prevail, as an inhabitant of India may expect the take 
North-easterly after the South-westerly Monsoon. geiv 
November 21, ...... nenntebion ... Very wet. pe 
Ey, nib ccnpanessns +++ -Showery. 1 
23, BA, mvcrevccoveF Ait. ol 
BB, nosercuposes reeeeehOwers. _ " 
GB, B72, veccosecss -- Very wet and stormy ; frosty pights, 
BB, acccssdb as eooeeFair, calm, dark weather; frosty nights, - 
SD, SOs devacsodevs’ Showery ; frosty night. : 
WecRer 1, By. vccacccscocncs’ Hail and snow showers. om 
Ry: chencede rere er Showery. en 
4, sccest sccesccsoves Wt. aft 
B, ©, cecccstine sooeeD ry dark days. mp 
eT ere Light showers. 
Se: sae Sacecicédabdes Snew on the mountains, frost. a 
Da: werawess pedttheles Frosty. 
IO, cutee Shouse dibesee Snow falling. rT 
RBy ccheveces od savqens Fine day, snow about three inches deep. ‘. 
BR, codes contoveees es Very wet. 
1G Pepe ‘Showery. 1 
| "eee Fine days. t 
B Pas wadiicek o ddtbes cakes Showéty. s 4 
{inno oe : 
1D, c-cnse csvedes ++ Showerv i 


20, sse--sseceeeseeeesWery Wet, 


The range of the Barometer has but once been as high as 90, on the Ith @ 
December ; on the @8th of November it was as low as 28-8, the rest of the jie r 
“was but 6 times as hich as 29-7. 

The range of the Thermometer has been various; on the 24th of we 
the morning, it was as high as 50°; on the Sth of December 494°, 17th 47°, 
the 27th it was 8°, Ist of December, $5-9th 93°, on the 2d 31°, but on the 11d 
it wasaslow as 97°, 

The wind has been observed S. W. 18 times, 9. E, twice, N. E. 3 times, NW, 
& times, W.2 times, E. 1 time, S. 1 time, 








, 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 


FOR JANUARY, 1811, ! 

y,the Moon is on our meridian at 46 min, past 5, afternoon; having a- 
E 4 oy to the west, the 4 stars in square, the two eastern of them being near 
meridian, and to the east of her we may observe the three first stars of the 


and beyond them, Jupiter in the middle space between these stars and Al. 

Fith, She passes our meridian at nine, having above her to the west, the Plei 
and below her to the east, Aldebaran and the Hyades. Her course is directed through 
the latter stars, and she passes the 3d of the Bull, at 23 min. past 11; at 9, she is 
49° 51 from the second of the Twins, 

Tenth, She is perceived at her rising to be in the barren space of the Crab, and 

in a line drawn through the two first stars of the Twins and produced. 
Her course is directed to a point, under the first of the Lion; and at nine she 
js 94° 39’ from Aldebaran. 

Fifteenth, She rises under the second of the Virgin, and nearly at the same time 
with the seventh of this cunstellation, She passes the ecliptic or sun’s apparent 

in the afternoon. 

Twentieth, She rises under the two first stars of the Balance having passed the 
seventh at 49 min. before one, and at 59 min, past fwo, an. occultation of the 8th 
takes place, which ends 41 min, past three; as she ascends the heavens, we per- 
give below her Antares, and the stars of she Scorpion, and at six in the 
morning, the group formed by Mars and the two first of the Balance, the Moon, 
and the stars of the Scorpion, will decorate the eastern hemisphere. 

Twenty-fourth, At three qnarters past five in the afternoon, is new Moon, but 
without an eclipse. 

Thirtieth, She is on the meridian at 10 min. past five, having above her to the 
west the three first stars of the Ram, and below her to the east Menkar with the 
mall stars in the head ot the Whale. 

Mercury isin his inferior conjunction on the 31st of the month, and at his grea- 
test elongation on the 17th; during the former part of the month his latitude is 
south, but he will be sufficiently high above the horizon, to gratify the observer 
after sun-set, for several days before and after his greatest elongation. The Moon 
passes himon the 25th. 

Venus is a morning star, her duration above the horizon before sun-rise, daily 
encreasing ; on the 17th she is stationary. The Moon her on the 22d, 

Mars moves with a direct motion through 164°, being at first seen above the 
Wthand 11th of the Virgin, and he passes between these stars. On the 11th he 
#51 min. north of the eleventh. The Moon passeshim on the 18th, 

Jupiter is on the meridian at 32 min. past 8, on the evening of the first, and at 
I4min. past 7,0n the 19th, On the 16th he is stati » having till that time /a 
retrograde motion, and afterwards a direct one. He is the whole time near a line 
wn. between the Pleiades and Menkar. The Moon passeshim on the Sth. 

Saturn has a direct motion through about 34°, He is an hour and a half above 
the horizon before sun-rise on rhe first, and as the Sun is going rapidly from him; 
this duration increases daily. ‘The Moon passes him on the 21st. 

Herschell has a direct motion of nearly a degree, and affords greater opportunities 
for observation than Saturn. ‘T'o discover him, we must first fix on the first of the 
Balance which leadsus to the two sixteenths, the small stars nearest to the east of 

and carrying our eye a little more than 14° farther, we shall with some care 
fiscover this small planet nearly in the line between the first of the Balance and 
the second of the Scorpion. The Meon passes himon the 19th, 
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LCLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. : 

Tue letter to a young man going abroad, by A. Z. the 2d paper of the Symbols af 
Pythagoras; ‘T. on lrish timber; the coutinuation of the Ramble in 1809, by 8, M3, 
and the paper on Envy, Hatred, and Malice, by Medicus; have been received, 

The encreased quantity of the Political head has obliged us to defer a consid 
erable portion of the articles on arts, manufactures, &c. prepared for this month, 
to the next number. 

The quere cf Simplex in relation to the Political Retrospect, came too late for 
insertion in this number. It is intended that it shall be inserted in the next, a 
companied with a reply. : ; 

The Edftor. begs leave to refer Mystis to the notice to correspondents, in the 
17th No. in which he will see that the Proprietors themselves determine the ad 
thission of the papers presented for insertion, The Editer did not approve of the 
** paper from Larne, to which Mystis objects; and would have rejected it, if itsade 
mission depended on him; but does not think that the gentlemen who admitred it 
deserve censure, as it has always been their principle to encourage the free die 
cussion of all subjects within their limits, 


ERRATA. 
Page 383, 2d col. line 23, for Alantago read “Asantejo, pe 
After 388, the two next half sheets are wrong numbered; they begin at 383, 
instead of 389. 
Page $70, 2d col. 8th line, for desolate read dissolute. j; 
~— 372, 2d col. 12th line, for these read the. am 
—— 383, 2d col. 33d line, for dent read do not. | 
—— S89, Tat col, oe dele sziil. 
———— 2d col. 9th line, for rance Teak appearances. 
—— 385, 2d col. 95th line, me + read Hushi 
—— 396, 4th line, - ‘ 
— 395, * 40th fine, for containing read continuing.  - te 
~—— 373, 27th line, for decreed read decried. 
om—— $87, Ist col, Sist line, for Pertival read Pefceval. 
—— S94, 14th line from bottom, for vacilling read vacillating. 
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m—— 395, ———— $2 line, for manafacturers read manyfasterics. 
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ON arriving. at the close of our. fifth volume, it may be permitted 


. tospeak briefly of ourselves, It is not for us to say how far we have 


fulfilled the expectations given in our prospectus. Whether our sen- 
timents on political subjects are approved or not, we have spoken with 
honesty our undisguised opinions, nor have we sacrificed sincerity for 
the sake of popularity. The same line we are determined to pursue, 
and to speak unwelcome truths at the risque of diminishing our sales. 
Private emolument has not been made our object in this publication: 
A consciousness of self-approbation, and the applause of a discerning 
few are noble rewards. 


To our correspondents we acknowledge our obligations for many 
valuable communications, and solicit a continuance of their favours. 
Through their kind assistance ou pages have been often enriched. 


It is impossible to please all tastes. We have been censured for very 
opposite qualities. Some have told us, our pages have been too learn- 
ed; and others have blamed us fora defect in this respect. We have 
been called too grave, and trifling has been recommended to us. But 
we fear many mistake as to the qualities which a magazine ought te 
possess, and have formed their judgments on the defective models, by 
which the Irish taste has been vitiated. After the plan of the most 
respectable British publications of a similar kind, we have aimed to 
make a magazine a collection of important information on a variety 
of subjects, not merely calculated: to amuse an idle hovr, but to raise 
the mind to higher views. We put in our claims for some share 
in the honour of literature, to which we are desirous to conduct our 
teaders, and which we consider te be strictly compatible with the na- 
ture of a periodic ; | 

periodical miscellany “4 \ 


— 


It would be amusing if we could convey in.a short compass to our 
teaders, all the hints we have received intended for our instruction. 











iv 

We have been advised to abandon graver subjects, and give receipt, 
ia quackery and cookery. Perhaps a report of the fashions wopld \y 
acceptable to many of our readers. We have also been advised to giv 
a frontispiece, asa decoration to each number. If we had & subject to 
illustrate by a good print, we should not object to the expense of ay 
engraving; bat we cannot consent to abyse the public by giving pr, 
tended likenesses, or amuse by the frivolities and refuse of the graphic 
art. 

We hope it will not be imputed to us as arrogance, if we yentur 
to decline much of the advice we have received ; yet we are not too 
proud to learn, and shall willingly avail oyrselves of the instruction 
which our correspondents and friends may communicate to us, but we 
cannot promise to surrender our own judgments, and we are convipced 


such a sacrifice would riot be required uf us by those best qualified % 
instruct. 


We trust we shall not be considered as presumptuous, if we chara 
terize our labours in the words of the poet.... 


* Content, if hence the unlearn'd their wants may view, 
The learn’d reflect on what before they knew ; 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame, 

Still pleas’d to praise, but not afraid to blame, 

Averse alike to flatter, or offend, 

Not free from faults, hor yet too vain to mend,” 
0 
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